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A quella Luce cotal si diventa, 
Che volgersi da lei per altro aspetto 
E impossibil che mai si consenta ; 
Perocché il ben, ch’ é del volere obbietto, 
Tutto s’ accoglie in lei; e fuor di quella 
E difettivo cid che li é perfetto. 
Paradiso, Canto xxxiii. 100-6. 


Deliver, O Lord this city 
and all the country wherein we sojourn 
from famine, onset of aliens, 
and civil factiousness, 
Stop the schisms of the churches, 
assuage the ragings of the heathen, 
and receive us all into Thy kingdom, making us 
children of light : 
and Thy peace and love bestow upon us, 
O Lord our God. 
: Bishop ANDREWS. 


PREFACE 


A MAN, says the Lampbearer in Goéthe’s Tale, cannot 
do any good by working alone; he can be useful only 
by joining with others at the right time. 

If the publication of this book puts me in line with 
other men who believe in the light, and work in the 
interest of knowledge, I shall think that the generosity 
that entrusted me with the Hulsean Lectureship has not 
been wasted. 

I am very sorry that it has been impossible—partly 
because of a disabled right arm now mended—to go 
through the lectures for publication any earlier. 

Of such revision as has been managed a good deal was 
done in India or at sea. I am immensely indebted to 
several friends for helping me afloat and ashore to get 
the thing done ; and I venture to make here my grateful 
acknowledgement of the kindness of His Highness the 
Maharajah Holkar of Indore who very graciously caused 
many corrected pages to be retyped. 

PN. '‘WAGGETT: 


PancH Howps, Poona CITY. 
November 1922. 


PS.—At the last stage I had the immense advantage 
of showing the proof to the Rev. F. E. Brightman. Let 
me for once thank him for the unwearied kindness of 
many years. PN. Ww. 


OxForD, December 1923. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TuHIs book contains four Hulsean Lectures delivered 
before the University of Cambridge in Ig20 and 1921. 

When I received the gracious intimation that I was 
to give these Lectures, I.was completing in Jerusalem 
six years of detachment from books and from the atmo- 
sphere of a University ; and my time had been entirely 
occupied, earlier by the work of a Chaplain in France, 
and later by duties of an absorbing kind connected with 
different religious and civil interests in Palestine, while 
the Holy Land was under a strictly military adminis- 
tration. It was my own fault that I undertook to prepare 
the lectures under abnormal conditions. But still, if 
those conditions caused me to use unthriftily the brief 
opportunity of the spoken lectures, I hope they may 
justify me in setting down here an explanation of my 
purpose. 


I had been in the way of seeing a good deal, during 


the six years 1914-20, of what can bé done by violence 


of different kinds ; and something of what can be done 4 


only by persuasion, conviction, illumination, and the 
other processes which we think of as more especially of 
the mind. I wished therefore, as I had been allowed the 
advantage of the University Pulpit, to add my voice to 
the happily growing chorus of voices raised on behalf of 
thought and against force. 

Perhaps the word ‘ thought ’ was a little incautious— 
incautiously narrow. Under the description of ‘thought’ 
or, at any rate, of light and intelligence, I would include 
experiences of the reason, by which I mean the total 
perceptive nature of man, gained in ways different from 
research and reflection, the ways, for example, of sym- 
pathy with man and reverence towards God. 


Thought- 
fulness. 


=, 
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The highest mode of reason for me is prayer ; but I do 
not ask people to agree with me about this before I accept 
their permission to speak. 

Certainly no just or even clear judgement is made by 
hatred or indifference; no relatively perfect action of 
the intelligence is possible without an element correspond- 
ing on various levels and in various degrees with d4yazn ; 
and I shall have failed with remarkable completeness 
if my book is read as a plea for study and against love. 

But here also a contrast may be guarded without 
setting up a rivalry. It would be not quite the greatest 
but next to the greatest misfortune in this affair if affec- 
tionate ‘prayer were to be cultivated instead of honest 
study. 

What we all need is precisely the ‘ virtue ’, the courage, 
to accept information ; and the least studious, whether 
by constitution or by opportunity, are called, not indeed 
to book-learning but always to knowledge. That is what 
we want in our churches just now; a loving pursuit of 
instruction. 

But to begin with, taking the different modes of 
reason together, I was content to contrast ‘ thought’ in 
general with force in general. 

The distinction implied in the use of these words is not 
ultimate ; it is not even satisfactory from the point of 
view of critical analysis ; still, the words indicate a con- 
trast at any rate of emphasis, to which most of us attach 
a meaning. 

1. I believed that while energy had an undiminished 
duty laid upon it, not much was to be hoped from it at 
present in the way of eventful change, of reform, or of 
fresh departure; that not many solutions of real pro- 
blems were to be reached at our existing stage by the 
exertion of force or at any rate of compulsion ; that if 
there was to be any rescue from our pressing difficulties, 
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it would be by a kind of direct action of light, that is to 
say of truth, upon the intelligence of men. 

2. But in order that a plea in favour of the way of 
light may have any force, it must be guarded betimes 
against two inevitable and not unreasonable rejoinders. 
I mean 


(a) the rejoinder that the plea needed no stating, 
“ went without saying,” was everywhere already 
granted and therefore could not add anything 
to our resources ; and 


(6) the rejoinder that our present circumstances make 
a special devotion to the cause of thought 
impossible, or at any rate so difficult that it 
could not reasonably be demanded of a nation 
exhausted by war and confronted incessantly 
by ‘ practical’ problems. 


The second rejoinder (5) is taken first in the Lectures. 
In order that the plea for an intellectual cure may be 
effectively advanced, I try to recognize rather fully the 
great difficulty of reverting to it, and also the great, 
perhaps the supreme, value, in our recent circumstances, 
of an unreflecting exertion of energy. In that respect 
what was lately wise has now become unwise and in- 
effective ; but, at the same time, what is now wise has 
been made by recent duties unusually difficult. Just 
when we must leave off cutting knots and begin to untie 
them, the labour of the axe and the sword has made our 
fingers stiff for the work of disentanglement ; and that 
in the very degree of the fingers’ vigorous and dutiful 
grasp of the sword and the axe when—so lately—these 
were the only instruments to wield. But the recognition 
of this special difficulty, if combined with the recognition 
of a new duty, ought to inspire hope as well as resolu- 
tion for the next stage; because the difficulty in the 


Two re- 
joinders 
anti- 
cipated ; 
The 
appeal 
for 
thought 
is either 
(a) un- 
called 
for, or 
(b) un- 
reason- . 
able. 


(b) Itis 
absurd to 
ask for 
thought, 
when 
‘work’ 
alone is 
either 
necessary 
or pos- 
sible. 


A time 
for effort 
anda 
time for 
thought, 


when 
effort 
has done 
its part. 
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proportion in which it is seen to be secial is seen also 
to be transitory. 

In the ‘ specifically Christian life’ there is sometimes 
the same call for change of aim and desire, or at any rate 
of method. There is a time when a dark spiritual force 
is our salvation ; when the Kingdom is manifestly “‘ not 
in word but in power’; when not only spiritual effort 
but even external conduct can do more than any inward 
illumination, and much more than any intellectual 
analysis. And there is another stage where the proper 
task, or the needed change, is a release, by the light of 
understanding, of great energies already present but 
inoperative in the dark. I still believe, as I believed when 
I tried to speak, that the sovereign claim of light has. 
been prejudiced by being urged without remembrance, 
or at any rate without explicit recognition, of the function 
of unreflecting exertion. 

Thus urged, it has rouséd the cry “‘ We are to be saved 
not by wit but by love”; and a true and necessary 
Christian rationalism has been injured by implication 
with a rationalism not of faith andlove; that istosay by 
the claim of value for an acuteness independent of affec- 
tion, and for information that is independent of profound 
experience. 

Is there not a possibility in the intellectual life itself 
of something like what I have called ‘ violence’ ? 
‘Courageous exertion’ may perhaps seem a fairer 
description of what I mean. We are told that the time 
has arrived to jettison ancient and difficult conceptions ; 
a time for the destruction of tangles, and the opening 
of a clear and simple course by the pioneer use of the axe. 
And such a plea may well sometimes be just. Only, 
when men betake themselves to this vigorous method, 
they may come to see that what they really do is to deny 
that any problem exists or to deny that it ought to 
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exist. Cheerfully or grimly they lose part of the very 
thing to save the whole. of which was the problem. 
Solomon’s judgement, 7f 1¢ had been executed, would not 
have solved any problem. It would have destroyed the 
subject of debate. It was valuable not as a decree to be 
carried out for a settlement of differences, but only as 
an engine of magisterial rhetoric designed to detect 
deceit. Solutions of political problems are sometimes 
made by men who forget that “the baby is alive”’. 
And there are alleged solutions of the Christological 
problem which are not solutions at all but, in their real 
tendency, abolitions of the very subject, namely the 
Christian’s attitude towards Christ and experience of God’s 
help through Christ, about which the problem arises. If 
there is a time when only violence will serve, there is also 
a time when violence has done all the work it is fit for. 

I have not omitted from the lectures some references 
to a very practical subject. Certain proposals about 
marriage appear to me of the kind I have called vigorous ; 
I would say ‘violent’ if the word were more neutral 
than it is. They seem to require an abandonment of the 
problem, which is the conciliation of freedom with 
fidelity, of courage with truth, of a character in the 
making with an ideal that assumes the maturity it will 
create. For the marriage vow is like other good vows. 
It is offered in insight or inspiration ; but it makes itself 
rational and prudent by a life of constancy, acquiring 
fresh grounds by persistent success. The proposed 
‘reforms’ seem to be a cutting of tangles that ought 
to be straightened; not an improvement of marriage 
but a destruction of marriage in its true nature; and 
that not only in the cases where marriage is dissolved, 
but—so far as these proposals and the convictions they 
are based on gain authority—the denial of the nature of 
marriage in idea, even when no dissolution is contem- 


Solo- 
mon’s 
judge- 
ment not 
a solu- 
tion but 
a threat. 


Even in 
the case 
of mar- 
riage it 
is not 
certain 
that we 
are yet 
qualified 
by know- 
ledge for 
drastic 
action. 


But (a) of 


course 
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plated. And I think the appeal made in these proposals 
to ‘ the facts of life’ and the teaching of reality depends 
upon some forgetfulness of the better part of the actual 
facts of marriage and of the discouraging results of 
movements, whether in thought or practice, which 
discredit its moral authority. Nothing in the past 
justifies the hope that domestic life will be stabilized by 
shifting its foundations. From experiment quite untried 
the conjecture of improvement is possible even when it 
is not secure. But the experiment of easy divorce has 
been tried often enough on the largest scale, and has not 
produced anywhere the purifying of societies or the 
promised dignity of the marriage state. 

It is then in this connexion of reality, of vigorous 
effort, and of insight that I made in the lectures some 
reflections upon Divorce proposals. I print the reflections 
now as they were spoken. But the whole of what was in 
my manuscript is too long for this book. 

There is another rejoinder, (2), more damaging and 


every one harder to meet than the rejoinder on behalf of action as 


thinks, 
and 
means to 
think 
better. 


action, in rivalry with thought. It may be called the 
rejoinder that no change of aim is needed. ‘“‘ Of course’, 
we are told, “ knowledge is better than ignorance and 
thoughtfulness better than stupidity. Men of ability are 
made useless by want of instruction or by too much 
of the wrong kind.”’ Certainly knowing what to do and 
how to do it favours effort and success ; and the will to 
action includes a will to know the way; without it the 
pretended will to action is little more than a wish to feel 
as if one willed. Certainly wisdom is the root of skill 
and unskilled activity is fruitless. Indeed only skilled 
work, work directed by thought, is in a true sense work 
at all. “‘ We have heard before’’, our friends say, “‘ of 
misdirected energy, and have met with it in writing as 
in other forms of exercise.” 
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This brings us to the confession that by knowledge and 
enlightenment we mean something more, or at any rate 
something other, than the collection of particulars and 
reflection on information gained ; something more than 
the conjecture of probabilities; or that intelligent 
anticipation upon which business and policies are built. 
What we want is not comprised under the name of 
imagination. It is a certain union or harmony with the 
object of knowledge. And after all harmony is a kind 
of union, a community of vibration. 

In the perception of character this knowledge is, or 
contains, sympathy; in the perception of physical 
structures or movements it is experience, provided that 
under the name of experience we include some con- 
sciousness of what is experienced. In respect of God 
it is ‘‘ what every believer knows ’”’, though few believers 
are bold enough to own it; it is worship and gratitude 
and delight. 

After all, does not this kind of knowledge play a great 
part in many, if not all, of the concrete sciences, in 
aesthetics, and in poetic judgement ? Does it not even 
give to these mental activities their distinctive character, 
though in all of them it is mixed with colder elements of 
thought ? There are critics like Swinburne who possess 
a flair for Shakespeare more certain than any sagacity. 
In the general body of believers there may be a flair for 
the Divine message more trustworthy than the prefer- 
~ ences of a temporary or local criticism. 

Now, it is this intimate knowledge, not unscientific 
when properly considered—near akin indeed to some of 
the processes of natural science—which has results in 
human life more important than the results of information 
or argument. 

Reflection may leave a man unaltered, so far as it is 
only reflection. But a direct illumination cannot fail to 
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The light 
we need 
is more 
than cons 
sidera- 
tion ; 
more 
vital, 
more 
direct. 


This 
direct 
know- 
ledge 
has im- 
mediate 
effects. 


The 
effect of 
direct 
know- 
ledge 
illus- 
trated 
in War, 
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influence what is open to any influence at all; and 
perhaps this follows ex hypothesi; for the illumination 
requires, in order to exist, a delicate sensitiveness in the 
illuminated that has its seat—to use a physical image — 
near the springs of motive, near the roots of life. 


I shall venture hete, for the first time, and I hope for 
the last, to illustrate this matter in the case of the facts 
of War. I go all the way with those who think—or at 
any rate with those soldiers who think—that the harsh 
features of War should not be talked about without real 
necessity. ‘‘ Hide it deep in heart’s recess All the pain 
and bitterness.” Silence or a high reticence about all 
those things is admirable. But before we pass on finally 
to that. wholesome, that becoming silence, there are 
certain things important for each of us which must on 
some fitting occasion be said. For me what has to be 
said—besides a certain defence of the desire for rest, 
made in Lecture I—is this. An abstract science, an 
abstract history, of War will never affect men nearly so 
practically as would a glimpse of its realities» One hears 
unmoved and unconverted of the perils and the losses 
of the Air Service. One does not see unconverted a dint 
in the ground in the very shape of a man, a dint inches 
deep, made by an enemy fallen from a machine; one 
does not walk even one mile among the darkened faces 
of the dead without a kind of death to cowardice and 
self-importance. 

Persons of conduct discount, and are really unaffected 
in consciousness by what they suffered themselves. The 
sight of what others suffered—children killed, a little | 
child with a smaller child in her arms—a frightened lad 
in a sinking ship—a woman too long starved to eat and 
dying in indescribable emaciation—these things leave 
a wound in the soul. They may leave a spring in the 
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will; not a fountain of sentiment but an enduring force 
for resolute action. 

Let me not misrepresent my own deliberate conviction. 
The face of War, directly seen, by no means shows only 
features to dismay or abash the heart. Even violent 


death, hateful in itself, is clothed with honour by the. 


spirit of man. The garden I am writing in at Babraham 
has a copy of that dying Gaul in Rome who supports his 
massive body with the last strength of hissword arm. This 
figure is scarcely a sculpture of the very first order. But it 
is well studied from life—and from death. As a work of 
art it was addressed to a public that had seen men die in 
combat ; and for us in these days it has a new force. 
I think that, whenever it is seen by certain men, it must 
recall to them one of the solemn moods of war. Death 
came so often upon all the splendour of unblemished life 
pourtrayed by this figure. Death was met in all that 
dignity and silence ; in all that loneliness. It was a new 
thing for us to see Death imposed not upon disease and 
weakness, not upon fever and disorder, not always upon 
defacing wounds; but upon life in the magnificence of 


its full current and in the perfection of its form. There 


was more in those who thus met it in their swift career 
than the radiance of health and youth, or the firmness 
of accomplished manhood. A greater word imposes 
itself. Many a man, dying in France, was majestic in his 
unconscious nobility, in his gravity and wisdom. 
Entertain what system of thought we may, it was the 
soldier and none but the soldier—the warrior on sea and 
land and above sea and land—that saved us all, thinkers 
and thoughtless, in the forgotten years that ended in 
‘eighteen. And there was a kind of man without whom 
even the other warriors must have failed to save us. 
He was a plain man, awake all night in a ditch; with 
a grave calm face, so far as you could see it in the gloom. 


The up- 
lifting 
influence 
of some 
facts in 
War. 
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His rifle was ready, and there was a step to fire from in 
the steep wall of the ditch. He kept a constant watch, 
and for the most part alone and silent. The next man 
was out of his sight, beyond the next traverse. At 
proper intervals in the night his officer visited him. 
There was a whispered interchange of words, the footsteps 
of the round splashed away in the sodden trench, and 
the silent watch went on again. It was men of this kind, 
English and—don’t let us forget it—French, who, dotted 
along a ditch that stretched from the sea to Switzerland, 
kept the frontier of civilization, and under a ribbon of 
stars, or in the starless dark, maintained our safety on 
nights that sounded with wholesome merriment in the 
deep zones behind the lines, or were busy with pleasure 
in the more dangerous capitals far away. Very strange 
it was to return from London to the unit; after dis- 
covering at the railhead its whereabouts to get forward 
and then, past all the eventful busy variety of the lines— 
with transport and ambulance-columns and camps and 
parks and dumps and batteries—to come to the actual 
frontier again, so familiar and so queer, a set of ditches 
flush with the commonplace though shell-marked fields, 
and looking for all the world as if here in a bleak suburb 
of the army, some adventurous Wormwood Scrubs, 
a brickmaker had made speculative diggings and gone 
bankrupt in the effort. 

But it was here, in this desolate, apparently mindless 
and most unimpressive system of excavations, and in the 
hands of these unreflecting, uncomplaining, armed 
working-men, that the barrier was maintained between 
our grey-towered gardens of culture and an ocean of | 
ruin. Do you say this is an exaggeration? And would 
not England also have fought on her own scil had England 
suffered invasion and seen its towns laid level with 
invaded and fighting France? . 
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No one who saw the lonely fire-trench at night can ever 
think lightly of the mechanical and the unexpressive. 
The very man who callously opens the roadway of the 
Strand under orders and seems so leisurely to prize up 
the worn-out wood-blocks was the builder of our sandy 
bulwarks ; the very man who with iron muscles pitches 
hay or lifts the soil in our fields is the man who heaved 
the clay out of those other depressions and, in the ditch 
he made, stolidly stood to his rifle. 

And it is men of the same qualities who live and labour 
for us everywhere—or wait for labour, while we forget 
that the arms now wasting in idleness are the arms that 
then, in strength, dug out and fought out our safety ; 
that the educated men now hunting for the humblest 
business are the hardy and devoted young officers of 
those dangerous days. 

It is not enough to be informed of this; we must see 
that dignity, that worthiness of our comrades in. peace 
as in war. So shall we live more worthily with them. 

| For to see is to be changed. X 


And there is an sre alins sight possessed of stil] An intel- 

creat 2 ‘ lectual 

greater and far more direct influence. The physical seeing. 

power of sight which is an image of this inward vision, 

is of all our normal senses the most direct channel of 

influence. ‘‘I had heard of thee by the hearing of the 

ear; but now mine eye ¥eeth thee, wherefore I abhor 

myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” ? Sight, like 

direct knowledge, affects both by charm and by horror. 

Plato says, and the word, though put in the mouth of 

Socrates,’ is smiled at by some as a truism—that beauty 


1 Phaedrus, 250. “Oxus yap hpiv dfurdrn tov bia rod owpaTos épxerat 
alcOncewy. 

2 Job xlii. 5-6, R. V. 

* Phaedrus, 250. Nov 8& KdAdos povoy tadtny écxe poipay wor’ éxpavé- 
orarov eivat Kal épacpuwratov. 
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has this singular privilege that it is at once most manifest 
and most pleasing. He meant that it charms merely by 
being seen; that its great power requires only a clear 
medium and a healthy eye. It is a wealth that need not 
be possessed, that need not be spent, and yet makes 
many rich ; it is a loveliness that conquers without being 
embraced. Even so there are evils which need not be 
suffered in order to be hated ; evils that have only to be 
evident in order to be detestable. But they must be 
seen to be detested. And there is a good that is only 
powerful when it is revealed ; but it is enough for it to 
be revealed. ‘‘ We needs must love the highest, when 
we see it” ;—(do you remember Verrall’s accent on this 
line?)—and to love is not to admire but to be conformed. 
The visitor to the upper sphere sees Beauty as well as 
other realities “‘ innocent and simple and calm and happy 
. . shining in pure light, pure himself” (Jowett). There, 
and even below also, Beauty, of all the realities, is most 
easily perceived even by the unpractised spiritual sense. 
But the perception, though the most easily attained, is 
also the richest in delight. Such is the solitary privilege 
of Beauty. 
A mental It is then a contemplation, a long or a vivid spiritual 


regard 


of which and intellectual regard directed upon reality that is to 


nates be desired for our social reform. 

pie. It is such a contemplation that is needed to make our 
upon Christian assents operative im conduct and constructive 
realities, in character. And I take leave to use the word “ intel- 


el lectual”’ to mean an experience intensely direct, and in 


through its perfection far removed from the processes of discourse 
nee and argument. It is different from these in its perfection 
coer and in its highest terms, but it is by no means dissociated 

from them ; for all real and valid activities, of mind as 


of body, are essential. None is insignificant, none can be 
dispensed with in its place and order. 
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As soon as we reach this point we are surrounded with 
_ difficulties, 

In the experience of life, in the teaching of Scripture, 
and in some of the apparently surest gains of modern 
mental science and of modern ethical study, we seem to 
have impressed upon us the power, and even the superior 
power, of what is unconscious, instinctive, spontaneous, 
and even altogether unknown. Our difficulty is as great 
as anywhere in Scripture, where knowledge, or something 
supposed to be knowledge, is condemned as a pretender 
to the authority of love in the government of life. ‘“‘ Know- 
ledge puffeth up, but charity buildeth.” 

And again in common experience, it is the spontaneous 
that is often most effective. I suppose a ‘ spontaneous ’ 
action ought to mean one expressly thought out and 
intended, done by a man sponte sua and not as part of 
a common tide of emotion. But we usually mean by 
the word a movement that seems undirected, unreasoned, 
springing from energies beyond our investigation or 
direct control. It is plain, also, that the spontaneous and 
unconscious have a function entirely necessary as a con- 
dition of all knowledge. Before he can be a physiologist 
the little child must ‘lightly draw his breath”. The 
baby’s duty is to be nourished and to grow, and this is 
all on the road to wisdom. To begin with we are content 
with him not because he weighs his expressions but 
because he weighs the proper number of pounds. 

It is very certain that thinking is not the sole cause of 
action and character; and that knowledge—which is 
right thinking about real data—is not the sole guiding 
and controlling cause of good action and good character. 
The nature, the mere living stuff, of persons and races 
goes a long way; and in grace, which is no other than 
the communication of the life of Christ, the new state 
produces results of virtue in those who do not reflect 
upon the gift. 


Our trust 
in know- 
ledge is 
chal- 
lenged 
by some 
teaching 
both of 
Scripture 
and of 
Science, 
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A certain kind of reflection may even relax the springs 
of action. 

Youth. An unreflecting energy makes part of the charm and 
of the value of youth. The young man finds magic 
armour and a sword in his ignorance of the world and of 
himself; and the high temper that should be defined 
and liberated by instruction is sometimes partly lost in 
the training. It is this that makes the work of education 
so arduous and so delicate—as delicate as it is arduous. 
There is an educational effort that diminishes instead of 
increasing human values. It has some quickening 
influence, but a greater and a more constantly working ~ 
power to blunt and deaden. Information and discipline 
not carefully chosen in the interests of the person taught 
sometimes overwhelm and extinguish a moderate mental 
energy, sometimes deflect and ‘side-track’ an energy 
much more vigorous. Perhaps only intellects of the first 
class encounter education without danger. 

For the stifling of curiosity is not the only peril. There 
are minds more capable of storing lessons than of forming 
judgements. In narrow minds great ideas and even great 
records are dangerous guests ; such minds are not always 
enlarged even by true. history; and rigidity of mental 
temper brings conflict into the existing work of life all 
the more effectively when it is joined with worship of 
a past which was once narrow and is now dead. 

But here are thoughts needing no advocate in our 
moment. We are ready enough to dispense with dis- 
cipline, and to recognize the value of impulse. 

There is no doubt, then, about the force of the spon- 
taneous. We may all cheerfully admit that we do not 
know any limits to the power of the unknown. 


Theun- Again, psychology seems to be proving that it is the 
conscious. characteristics which are unknown and even unknowable 
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that determine a great part of conduct. We might 
indeed escape from the difficulty thus created by con- 
_ fining the name ‘ conduct ’ to such action as is controlled 
by conscious mental processes. But, certainly, behaviour ! 
in some sense is profoundly influenced, we are credibly 
assured, by springs of motive of which the origins are 
forgotten or were never known. And we are further 
assured that when these springs can be detected and 
drawn out into the region of conscious thought, they are 
disarmed and become—at any rate if they have been | 
mischievous—inoperative. Knowledge, it would seem, 
at least in some departments, is the enemy of power and 
the antidote of vigour. 

It might indeed be objected that it is not the know- 
ledge of the evil spring that makes that spring inoperative, 
but rather the knowledge of a good that is contrasted 
with it—the sound knowledge of the worthlessness of the 
unsound motive. 

But it must be owned also that sound motives—sound 
by the test of social values—depend for their vigour upon 
being unrecognized. A great deal of the best social work 
is not done ‘on purpose’. The man who is for ever 
conscious of his mission is not the most formidable 
missionary. The best courage is not conscious of itself. 
The liberal man is aware not of his liberality but of other 
men’s needs; and certainly the humble man is never 
conscious of humility, though he may be conscious of the 
insignificance of his position or of unfitness for the high 
one he fills. All these things are bewildering, and we 
might be content, and in fact must be content, to say that 
experience is mixed, and that there are some efforts 

1 The word ‘ Behaviour’ is used by some psycho-biologists and other 
naturalists to mean the total response of an organism to the given 
conditions. The word ‘total’ is important. For it excludes ordinary 


reflex actions by requiring the co-ordinated response of the organism 
as a whole. 
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favoured by thought and some which thought, at any 
rate in a narrower sense, obstructs. The New Testament 
is an arsenal of illustration of either kind. The kingdom 
of God spreads like a leaven, unseen ; it grows while men 
sleep. But, on the other hand, it is the kingdom of light 
and knowledge, and we are commanded to mark accur- 
ately how we walk, as children of light; and we are 
required by the Highest Authority, under pain of guilt, - 
to recognize the signs of the times, for there is a day when 
the kingdom will come visibly.? 

Again in the inner spiritual life, is it not the saint who 
owns that he cannot tell anything of what he gains or 
how he gains it? He passes from a clear knowledge that 


The Dark is patient of exact statement to a vision he cannot report 


Night of 
the soul. 


There is 
a double 
move- 
ment, 
first from 
definite 
to un- 
defined, 
and then 
from un- 
defined 
to a new 
definite. 


and to the hearing of words that cannot be uttered. 
It is precisely their unexplored condition that makes his 
grounds of certainty, so sufficient for himself, unavailable 
directly for others. 

We only find the value of the Saint’s inward ‘ reasons ’ 
—those unreasoned reasons—indirectly; that is by 
seeing his goodness, his happiness, his security, his power 
to help, to ‘ save’ ; the moral consistency or stability that 
come from his unquestioning and unquestionable con- 
viction. 

Is it not perhaps the case in religious experience, as 
in the knowledge of life and conduct, that there is a 
double movement—a movement, from definite state- 
ments definitely learned to a condition of direct but 
inexpressible experience; and then another movement, 
from an unexamined consciousness, or condition of 
simple subjection to a direct influence, towards a new 
stage of lucid perception and exact utterance? (S. Paul 
seems to recognize a state in which the clear utterance 


* On “‘ The kingdom of God cometh not with observation ’’ (Luke 
xvii. 20), see Appendix I,§p. 202, 
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is to God and not to man :—1 Cor. xiv. 2.) If this is so, 
there are two degrees of knowledge, namely the knowledge 
that is not yet experience, and the knowledge which is 
no longer blind experience, but the ordered result of an 
experience patiently analysed. 

And it is this later knowledge which is more fully 
characteristic of the believer than is the middle stage of 
warmth without light. It is not the ‘ Cloud of Unknow- 
ing’ that is characteristic of religion, any more than it is 
an untutored élan that is characteristic of military excel- 
lence. The believer proceeds, as I have said at some 
length in the Lectures, from a state of information and 
even eager intellectual curiosity to a dark experience 
which makes him forget, because far excelling it in 
influence, the old hard knowledge that comes. by hearing. 
But he has not yet come to rest ; he advances further. 
He passes from the unknown tongues and the inspired 
‘folly’, to the clear sight and the clear utterance of 
the seer, the seeing man. There is a mantic madness 
which appears like a departure from sense and science. 
Yet, he who tells us of it, tells us in words of exquisite 
lucidity and convincing beauty, and has left to a long 
succession of Churchmen the great saying that the life 
unexplored is no life for man.1 For Plato, to see is to 
be saved ; to see and not forget.2 For S. Paul it is the 
excellency of the knowledge that makes the world well 
lost. 

Something like this double movement from crisp 
knowledge to vague experience, and from vague experience 


1 ‘O dvegéraaros Bios ob Biwrds avOpiny, Apologia, xxviii, Steph. 38. 

2 Phaedrus 259. Plato speaks of course of a vision before the earthly 
life. But belief in the wholesomeness of remembering holds good out- 
side the Platonic doctrine. Of the many who once saw, some have 
clean forgotten what they beheld of holy realities. Few only are left 
in possession of an effective memory. ‘OAlyat di) Actmov ras als 70 Tis pvhyns 
ixav@s mapeoriv. 


The 
double 
move- 
ment 
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trated in 


scientific 
and 

aesthetic 
training. 
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to solid science can be traced in the course of a scientific 
student; not indeed unmixed or unmodified at any 
stage, but still recognizable in general outline, and not 
without definite significance. In science the student 
begins with text-books, descriptions, definitions, with 
abstract and selective designs on paper. All is clear. 
It is learnt as a lesson, and as a lesson it can be repeated. 
Of course, there is an earlier stage still in the man’s life- 
history. But no student now-a-days, or at any earlier 
time of which we have record, really began his student 
life with an unschooled contemplation of the scene before 
him. He did not thus begin as a student. From that 
spectacle of the world that all men share he was with- 
drawn to a study of system. This is precisely what 
constituted him a student of science. He began with 
information. He was taught the distinction of organic 
from inorganic, of vegetable from animal, and so forth. 
He learnt about structures, habits, habitats, even geo- 
graphical distribution; but he learnt from a book or 
a lecture. Even when, in the hands of a wise instructor, 
this knowledge was deftly blended with observation, 
when the student saw the forms and dissected the struc- 
tures of organisms, it was as typical that he saw the 
living forms, or teased out the tissues. The types were 
chosen to explain the system ; in point of fact they often 
simply illustrated the lecture. 

Of course this stage is never completed without modi- 
fication by the next, namely the stage of direct observa- 
tion, of contemplation. This is its end; and mean- 
while formal instruction is never long unmixed. The 
value of formal instruction—and this also should be: 
its purpose—is to encourage, as well as discipline the 
student to ‘look straight out at the things, and let 
them affect him’! Still its character is marked enough. 

1 A. H. Clough quoted by T. H. Ward in The English Poets, vol. iv. 
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And this character is precisely what makes the young 
student believe himself scientific. He has now a clue to 
existence; he has a catalogue of the creatures that fly 
and creep about him. They are no longer a mixed 
population. They illustrate a theory, for classification 
is a theory. They illustrate perhaps the more patently 
theoretic theory of Descent. The infant scientist in 
Australia no longer sees in a confused company the 
native marsupials of his continent and the cows and 
pigs that live on the same soil. And it is this knowledge 
of system, of theory, which makes him value himself as 
better than an ordinary boy who knows what he sees, as 
better even than a field naturalist who collects the beetles 
but does not know their place in any phylogeny. He has 
made a right beginning. To know the names of things is 
essential ; the names of flowers, even the names of stars. 

So a religious man knows the names and qualities of 
virtues, and even their order of rank without having had 
to test one of them. 

From this stage of systematic instruction the student 
goes on—if he is fortunate—to a direct enjoyment of 
nature. He may pass from geography to travel, and 
from lists of cloud-forms to flying. 

The second stage—that of unargued experience—is 
more easily illustrated in the life of aesthetics; and we 
may choose this because its prize, that is to say Beauty, 
is not only an object of knowledge but itself an image of 
the intellectual light. For beauty is a kind of clearness 
in an opaque world, an area of less interrupted approach 
to the real. 

Of course, as soon as the name of beauty is stretched 


p. 590. The passage is one in which Clough is protesting against 
mysticism. Yet the recommendation to look straight out at the things 
instead of thinking about thoughts is in the very temper of mysticism. 
For mysticism depends upon the hardy belief that human intelligence 
is, at any rate sometimes, open to the impact of reality. 


— 


Aesthe- 
tics, 
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so that the beautiful thing is identified with what we are 
accustomed to see with satisfaction, the essence of beauty 
can be triumphantly analysed into association and 
utility. But the analysis only succeeds because the 
notion of beauty has been first adulterated. We extract 
the alloy ourselves added, and the essence and true 
quality of beauty remains not only unexamined but 
uncaptured. 

There are valuable qualities in a good picture besides 
the quality of beauty. But when beauty is regarded in 
isolation by means of the unique reaction it evokes, it 
turns out to be most nearly described as a kind of lucidity. 
It possesses a native and sovereign access to us, and in 
it we attain an avenue of escape and arrival. The sounds 
that are welcome to our ear are not all clear. A variety 
of appeals to sentiment, passion, intellect, are combined 
in a musical expression. But the element that is beautiful 
is clear. The delight it gives is perhaps physically and 
physiologically explained—in the cases both of sight and 
hearing—as due to the easy passage by paths of least 
resistance of vibrations either uniform or mingled in 
harmonious, that is mathematically simple, proportions. 
Whether this is the case or not, beauty is a clearness. 
For the ear, it comes in notes not noises ; for the eye in 
clear forms, pure colours, delicate gradations of light. 
It is a way or at least a window through the veil that 
hides from our senses, though not from our souls, an 
entrancing reality ; a region in phenomena more nearly 
approaching a spiritual translucence ; a shining betrayal 
of the power everywhere at work ; the Burning Bush in 
a thicket of thorns. 

The pursuit of beauty is therefore sacred. It is of 
worship. And art that is concerned with it, that seizes, 
so as to fix them, its sudden-given and swiftly withdrawn 
manifestations, should itself present a great simplicity 
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and directness of purpose. It should have a lucidity of 
its own. It becomes less itself, because less the single- 
hearted servant of beauty, when it turns aside to moral 
or social explanations, or reverses its quest so as to 
become merely a bid for wonder. 

The quest for a hidden knowledge—for a fortress of 
illumination whence the world may be viewed, as if from 
a guarded point of vantage, an observation post, and its 
meaning and hope discerned—is common to man as man 
though not consciously pursued by all men. The search 
for beauty and the service of beauty are ancillary to this 
great quest and design. When it is raised to the highest 
power we know, it effects an exaltation, a translation; of 
the senses and mind, and puts a man for a while outside © 
the oppression of ugliness and the tyranny of imper- 
fection and disorder. It is a door to the ideal, but it 
opens not by paths of symbol suggesting the reality, but 
by the way of influence or transport laying us open to 
the true. 


The student of aesthetics is to be set freer than 
other men are for this impact, this communion. Instruc- 
tion prevents the waste of his time—time so precious 
since in his case it may win such a prize. But the begin- 
nings of his training are prosaic. 

The aesthetic student begins with ‘ knowing’ masters, 
times, schools, styles, processes, brushwork, famous 
pictures and sculptures in black and white representation. 

At length he wins the freedom to admire. He is inde- 
pendent of schools and names. He has his thrill, his 
experience. In the maze of preserved paintings and 
monuments of architecture, there is a prize, a quality, 
he knows how to pursue and to capture.’ The greatest 


1 Berenson, when rebuking Morellianism—Morelli was the chief of 
those who know how to attribute pictures to masters and schools— 
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name cannot win him to fix his regard where that regard 
is not rewarded; no lack of name can divert him from 
the prize when it is before him. He has become, from 
a student, a lover. He mingles his soul with beauty 
wherever he finds it. 

So it is in respect of the beauty of words, in themselves 
and in combination; the beauty of sounds in their 
distinction of pitch and quality, their various sequence . 
and intervals, their lovely or arresting mixture. The 
student has now not only “ found out musical tunes” ; 
he has advanced to an appreciation “simple, sensuous, 
passionate ’’. And to gain this he loses, in some cases, 
for a time the clearness of academic measurement. 

I do not mean, of course, that investigation is incom- 
patible with the life of spiritual adventure. The renown 
. of learning is often a shelter for the simplest, the most 
essential, pursuit of reality by men that behold “ the 
bright countenance of truth in the quiet and still air of 
delightful studies.’’ 1 But in many men there is a division 
between the toil of the ‘ brain’ and the movement of 
the ‘ heart ’, between the dry light of study and the dim, 
unexamined, almost unknown, influence of ‘ feeling ’.2 

There is, then, a movement from the argumentative 
to the emotional, from instruction accepted to perception 
enjoyed. 

I use the word ‘ emotional’, perhaps rashly but, I hope, 
without prejudice, only as token of a contrast with the 
ratiocinative or discursive mode of apprehension. Though 
I call it ‘emotional’, I should decidedly include it, as 
well as imagination, under the term Reason. 


says, “ Knowing an artist, as distinct from knowing about him . 
consists of all but unconscious physiological processes.” And again, 
“My whole physique responded as it responds only to a Bellini,’”’ 
(Berenson on Leonardo in The Study and Criticism of Italian Art.) 

* Milton. The Reason of Church Government. 


2 Dr. A. Caldecott, Sermon on Feeling, Cambridge University Pulpit, 
12 March 1916, 
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Indeed, I mean by Reason and its achievement ‘ know- 
ledge ’, the whole truth-receiving nature of man, and the 
total result in that nature of the being and character of 
Reality. 

But at this point we have to do with a practical con- 
trast between the result that arises from instruction and 
report, and another result, apparently vaguer and less 
easily expressed, that arises from the direct regard or 
contemplation of at least some part of reality. 

This vaguer knowledge, this ‘dim knowledge’ as 
Baron Von Hiigel has called it, is in part nothing other 
than the result of habitually trained faculty. A man 
judges with certainty but without rules what once he 
measured by prescribed standards ; and in the sureness 
of his judgements he forgets how he forms them. I have 
heard that an accomplished surgeon must have forgotten 
his anatomy three times to reach his habitual .half- 
unconsciously held mental picture of the structures he 
treats. This kind of ripened but unconscious familiarity 
is only secure in the subjects or activities that the man 
enjoys, and almost plays with. It seems to be almost 
a recovery of instinct under the impulse of a happiness 
which is itself the reward of discipline. 

In part, then, that relatively unerring flaiy to which 
I pointed, is formed by half-forgotten instruction. In 
part, indeed, it is made up of information, experiences, 
conclusions, that seem wholly forgotten; that are so 
deeply set as to be buried to the consciousness, and only 
emerge, perhaps much later, in response to special 
stimulus; but meanwhile, during the long night of their 
forgottenness and not only in “ helpful uprushes from 
the unconscious’’, they colour and shape the conscious 
judgement, animate and control even what seem purely 
impulsive actions. 

Having now explicitly recognized the share of the once 
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formal in creating the informal knowledge, we may 
safely go on to say that there is something more than 
finished training in the direct and wordless contemplation 
I spoke of; something more than hidden memories, 
except they be the Platonic memories of the ante-natal 
sphere, something more than the influences of environ- 
ment and ‘ blood’, which condition but do not constitute 
this wide and deep knowledge. 

I do not say that this illumination is independent of 
will and a man’s general purpose, though it runs counter 
to his inherited prejudice and to his rational expectation. 
Even Saul the persecutor, met and turned round in full 
career, though his unconverted zeal was seeking anything 
but the patronage of the Nazarene, was still seeking God, 
and thought he was doing God service. 

The vision was not his opinion repeated, or made 
objective. It belonged to another nearness of reality, 
and generated another kind of conviction, dark at first 
and silent. 


A second And now we are free to say that beyond this 
ment and POWerful darkness there is a further movement forward 
ea to a new intellectual activity. 
This new thought involves an examination not of the 
catalogues, but of the consciousness ; not of forms only 
but of taste also ; and it reaches a new preciseness, a new 
kind of lucidity. We pass from the clearness of lists to 
the vagueness of pleasure, to a fruitful happiness, to a 
masterful disregard of description. But we pass forward 
again from the half-consciousnéss to a consciousness 
more nearly perfect ; to a knowledge of the world and 
of self that is not only relatively satisfying but also 
communicable, capable of co-ordination with other gains 
of knowledge, and rich in practical or moral effect, 
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There are many thousands who reach the second stage 
at the expense of forgetting the first. Only a few proceed 
to the third. Only a few know what they feel. And 
these become the masters of the future and the leaders 
of their brethren. They are trees planted by the water- 
side, the full stream of reality ; and they possess not only 
bathed roots and nourished stem and an inward plenty 
and a flower of joy, but also a fruit, a seed, compact, 
polished, portable, which contains within itself the full 
potentiality of another circle of life. For the seed is not 
an end in itself. It is not to keep but to plant; and 
is to be the origin of a fresh sequence of instructions, 
experience, illumination. 

If in our appreciation of the world there is a first and 
a last knowledge separated by a stage of ‘ Unknowing’, 
the same order may prevail in our relation to moral 
realities ; to ultimate or original beauty, wisdom, good- 
ness ; in our relation to the eternal substance upon which 
the soul feeds. 

In its spiritual experience also there may be a time, 
or a stage, in which the gain of the soul is to pass from 
definition to the undefined ; but another time or another 
stage, when the gain is to pass from the undefined or the 
unconscious to the known. If this is so—and the analogy 
of course does not prove that it is so—then we have the 
prospect of reconciling, and uniting in co-operation, 
certain religious motives which have been too often in 
rivalry and even in opposition. The quietist will find 
his place between the scholarship of dogma and the pure 
light of inspiration. The mystic—for I must at last use 
the suspected word—who says ‘‘I close my eyes and so 
find in the dark I know not what that satisfies my soul’, 
who says “I cease to think, and so know God ’”’, will 
take his place in series with the more perfect mystic who 
says “I open both eyes and mind and cannot miss Him”’. 


The same 
double 
move- 
ment 
exists 

in the 
spiritual 
life, a 
movce- 
ment 
from 
know- 
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The trance within, the bright cloud without, are middle 
stages.? 

If there is such a succession, then all the long protest 
against a salvation mediated through the intelligence 
comes to an end. The dark love, the inspired madness 
or non-intelligence, lead on from a learning which is only 
of report, of words, of opinions, through the unmeasured 
influence of realities, to their full perception ; and so we 
range in order many teachings of Scripture at first sight 
divergent, and are able to give value to the unconscious 
while seeking the ‘ spirit of revelation’. 

And there is another rivalry in religion that would be 
dissolved in conciliation; another pair of contrasted 
terms. 

I mean the rivalry between an intelligent appreciation 
of the Gospel on the one hand, and on the other what 
seems to those who do not share it a blind conformity to 
a sort of Christian herd-life. The Churchman or Catholic— 
not as he is, but as he appears to his critics—is one who, 
where he best follows his type, is impatient of the claims 
of intellect. He is obscurantist, retaining some venerable 
statements for assent, but relying—and this just when 
he is most sincere, most ‘ spiritual ’—upon the effect of 
a Grace which is independent of understanding, upon the 
operation of sacraments requiring in their recipients 
obedience without intelligence and faith without senti- 
ment; upon the protection of a Divine City whose 
foundations he need not trace and whose form he must 
not criticize. The sacramentalist of this type ought 
typically to distrust as ‘ virtualism’ anything that gives 
to mental activity a share in the reality of sacraments. 
For him the appeal to argument is a kind of treason to 


+ Baron von Hiigel says that the more advanced mystic is marked 
by “the grand trust in and love of God’s beautiful wide world, and in 
and of the manifold tru+h and goodness present throughout life ’’. 
The Mystical Element in Religion, vol. ii, p. 305. 
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Grace, and the best Catholic is he who submits with | f 
a minimum of understanding. 

There is indeed, or was, a Catholic modernist move- 
ment relying upon the plea that the sufficient basis for 
believers was not the facts their creed reported, but the 
existence of the creed itself, or the existence of the 
fellowship that respects it as a countersign. 

Such a movement may be described as stopping short These 
at the middle stage, the stage of ‘ unknowing’, like the prea 
short-breathed mysticism that escapes the furnished tive or 


rival 
chambers and galleries of opinion, without advancing paths but 


to the open air of revelation ; that discards the map, but eS 
does not explore the country. And the same resolution Hae om 
to go further and to recognize a function, though a limited 
function, for the unexamined, to acknowledge the wealth 
of the darkness, would also help towards a reconciliation 
of the sacramentalist with the Christian rationalist. 

From a system of opinions, the rumour of Christ, the 
love of Scriptures, the definition of duty, this Sacra- 
mentalist has advanced to practical fellowship in a Spirit- 
bearing Church, and has tasted the powers of the world 
to come. But in order to secure this advance he has a 
need to depreciate or to disown the activity of intelligence. 
Any such need disappears so soon as he perceives that 
intelligence, knowledge, rationalism, belong not only to 
the region of opinion which he has transcended but also 
to the region of realities to which he aspires. 


Of course the analogy from physical science or from 
aesthetics cannot convince him of this prospect. An 
analogy proves nothing except the more or less complete 
reasonableness of a supposed sequence in thought. If 
such a sequence corresponds to facts in one group of 
things, although involved in difficulties of statement, 
then, the same order, spite of like difficulties, may hold 
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good in respect of another order of facts. It is ante- 
cedently not unreasonable, and it may prove to be right. 

The analogy from science, I mean, merely answers— 
and answers successfully—the question, How can both 
ignorance and knowledge be profitable ?. How can it be 
a gain to pass from knowledge to ignorance, and also 
a gain to pass from ignorance to knowledge ? 

How can the man of thought be contrasted with the 
man of practical energy, and yet practical energy require 
knowledge, and nothing so much as knowledge, for its 
full liberation? Or rather—since co-operation would 
otherwise mask the functions of knowledge and energy 
by associating the intelligent and instructed organizer 
with the thoughtless but effective man of muscle—how 
can a society gain in strength both by thinking less and 
by thinking more ? 

The answer lies—the analogy suggests—in the am- 
biguity of the word ‘ thinking’. There is a brain-work 
that is antecedent to and is eclipsed by unreflecting 
energy and experience. The analysis, I imagine, of 
family affection is eclipsed by the experience of a father. 
And there is another brain-work that with a relative 
success explores the father’s once unexplored satisfaction. 
So there is a religious knowledge that is, however pious, 
a knowledge of terms however august or moving. And 
there is another religious knowledge which is a living 
knowledge of the Living, ‘“‘ something holier than Know- 
ledge’ to which, nevertheless, by apostolic example, we 
still attach the name of Knowledge ; something “ stronger 
and more subtle than all the netted cords of Learning ”’2 

Before the second stage of knowledge and in what — 
seems independence of the first, there comes sometimes 
a condition of strange unaccounted certitude, in which 
many important decisions are made and.so far acted on 

+ A. Gray, Cambridge and its Story, p. 3. 
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as to fix a man’s state of life. Such decisions cannot be 
called abnormal, for a good deal of the regular organization 
of society is due to them. They may for all their certitude 
be mistaken. But in a wide range of instances they are 
justified, and proved to have been ‘right’ when they 
were made, by the tests of practical and long-persisting 
experience. Sometimes also they are supported later by 
arguments, estimates of advantage and so forth, which 
belong to formal knowledge and ‘ ought’, if unargued 
intuition is wrong, to come before and not after very 
serious and effective decisions. 

To this middle intuition, not rationalized by argument 
nor warranted by experience, belongs the generous response 
of youth to different vocations, choices made at school 
or college of priesthood, marriage, soldiership, poverty, 
voluntary exile. The vocations are welcomed by youth 
in what criticism calls a dream. They are fulfilled by 
manhood with open eyes and sometimes with suffering. 

I have said ‘ fulfilled’; it would be better to say 
“ maintained ’, or held on to, with much more of imper- 
fection than was once foreseen, against greater resistance 
in the world and in the character, with inconsistencies 
and even defeats; but still maintained as the positive, 
the hopeful, the happy and chosen element of life; 
recognized more plainly every day as an ideal not attained, 
but not recognized as a mistaken purpose or abandoned 
in favour of a lower aim. 

Meredith’s best heroine has “ the god-like semblance of 
an idea... that it must be an ill-constructed tumbling 
world where the hour of ignorance is made the creator of 
our destiny by being forced to the decisive elections upon 
which life’s main issues hang’’.1 A calmer judgement 
declares that it is a profoundly rational world (for all its 
Patternes and other surface aberrations), in which the 

1 Meredith, The Egoist, cap. x. 
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ventures of ‘ignorant’ sincerity are justified and re- 
warded by the real tasks of social virtue. 

Both the first knowledge and the second are worth 
more than any man can tell. And the first knowledge 
in all its severity is visited by pulses and light-shafts of 
the second. It is a winter visited by a spring. Its 
tracery of black and white receives prophetic flashes of 
the colour that is to come; and recalls that colour to 
men who once knew the summer. It has “ both its 
messengers from the realms of sunshine and its own 
appropriate winter charms ’’.” 

Only, Learning is sometimes suspicious of the instinctive 
energies of the untaught ; and is itself neglected, with 
unhappy results, by the enthusiastic amateur. 

This latter pays for his disrespect by the rapid loss of 
the ‘ originality ’ he prizes. But there is a loss also when 
learning—in any of its many forms of dignity—shrinks 
from the bath of unknowing, the madness of the inspired, 


1 The Times Literary Supplement of 24 Nov. 1921 gives this passage 
from Emile Clermont written in 1913: “‘ L’état ot vivent la plupart 
des gens vis-a-vis de la connaissance me parait chaque jour plus extra- 
ordinaire. Comment se fait-il qu’on n’ait pas un besoin primordial de 
classer au moins ce qui se passe dans l’esprit, de savoir ce qu’est 
lintelligence, ce qu’est linspiration, ce qu’est le savoir, ce qu’est la 
priére?’’ To what purpose the writer of such words as these became 
a man of action is known. 

* Preface to an English translation of Sintvam attributed (by 
J. Wordsworth in the copy in the Cambridge University Library) to 
J. C. Hare. 

It is their mixture of summer warmth with winter clearness that 
makes the lucid charm of Newman, that gives sometimes an astonish- 
ingly touching force to the crystal dialectic of Aquinas. Another case 
may be added, at first sight very different from these. The “‘ undaunted 
daughter of desires’’ was not a student. But it was with the neat | 
and obedient diligence of a student that S. Teresa wrote, for bewildered 
clergymen, those prim explanations of her ‘“‘large draughts of intel- 
lectual day, and of her thirsts of love more large than they ”’ [Crashaw’s 
Ode upon the Book and Picture of the Seraphical Saint Teresa]. There 
is an unparalleled vitality in that convent prose. The black-and-white 
transcript of a heaven of light hides a force that strikes the very heart ; 
or, say, it is a key that opens us to the direct impact of reality. 
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the foolishness that is in Christ ; for these are on the road 
to the effective wisdom of the sage. 

It is the second knowledge that accounts fully for the 
connexion between knowledge and virtue. 

Of the statement that knowledge is the mother of all 
virtue and ignorance. the cause of all vice, Montaigne 
says that if it is true it is only true in the light of ‘“‘ a long 
interpretation ’’.? 

It is perhaps not the interpretation required by Mon- 
taigne that enables us to share S. Paul’s prayer for 
knowledge as the means to goodness. The knowledge 
he points to is not of words but of life; not of the con- 
tingent but of the real; not of the world but of God. 
It is not less truly knowledge because it is a knowledge 
rooted in love, and works by love ; because it is animated 
by grateful joy, or rests in a satisfaction too deep to know 
itself as joy. 

- It is this knowledge which is not the motive only but 


“ the cause of virtue.2. It is no rival of Grace. It is Grace 


in the luminous state. Here God’s mode of operation is 
the mode of being known. Men may lawfully and wisely 
seek this knowledge though they are not virtuous. They 
may seek it, while they are imperfect, as a source and 
cause of perfection. 

There is indeed an obedience that is on the road to the 
better knowledge ; not its consequence but its antecedent 
condition. The via purgativa leads, in the old teaching, 
to the via tlluminativa. Yet no man can be well reformed 

. « 

1 Aulcuns ... ont dict que la science est mére de toute vertu, et 
que tout vice est produict par l’ignorance. Si cela est vray, il est 
subject 4 une longue interprétation. Essais de Michel de Montaigne, 
Tom. II., chap. xii, p. 165, ed. Bastien, Paris, 1783. 

2 Dante saw in Paradise a light exceeding all other lights, the light 
of the Holy Trinity ; and it was such that he who sees this light is 
conformed to its nature, “‘ changed into the same image ’’, and becomes 
incapable of turning by his own consent to any other radiance. Para- 
diso, Canto xxxiii. 100-6. % 
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except he is first well enlightened, and I know not how 
illumination comes if not as a consequence of union. 

Perhaps there is a first and a last obedience; a dis- 
cipline that comes before vision, and a virtue that follows 
vision, and is one with it ; a conformity or unity of life 
with the object of faith. . 

But how that better knowledge is constituted and how 
it is attained is another question. A man who should say 
it consisted in, and was attained by, a kind of union with 
the reality known would be condemned under a name 
of some dread. But perhaps, being such as he is, he 
would endure to be condemned with Plotinus. 

Probably the acquisition of this knowledge requires 
at least a selective curiosity, some forgetfulness of eating 
and drinking, some preference of the study of righteous- 
ness and peace and joy; some contented or disciplined 
ignorance of the world, some task-work in another 
industry of search. Certainly it requires a stubborn 
if delicate courage ; for there are still many to scoff at 
this ‘‘ high quest as at a simple thing ”’.? 

Certainly it cannot be obtained without ‘“ devout 
prayer to that Eternal Spirit that can enrich with know- 
ledge” both the inspired singer to fulfil great purposes 
and the humblest Christian to meet the humblest tasks. 


My lectures were meant to say that if we would be 
content to join in this prayer and seek this knowledge, 
we might hope to grow good and to find ourselves part 
of a good society sooner than by ways thought more 
directly practical.? 


1 Tennyson, The Holy Grail: 
their wise men 
Were strong in that old magic that can trace 
The wander.ng of the stars, and scoffed at him 
And his high quest as at a simple thing. 
* I have found, since writing, a pencil note written during the war 
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They were not meant to be a review of the study of 
cognition, or even to express my own slender stock of 
ideas upon that immense subject ; but only to encourage 
such a search for truth as might, in spite of all argumen- 
tative difficulties, lead to moral power. 

There are certain passages that refer to public anxieties, 
tragedies, and hopes. Much has happened, since the 
sermons were said, to increase our anxieties, to add to 
tragic losses, and even to reanimate hope. The Irish 
fever has risen through many stages of misery, and 
industry has passed through the great coal war, and 
begun to meet its consequences. Another man might 
find in these things a reason for trusting more to force 
and using force more punctually. In me they confirm 
the belief in reason as the succour we need. 

And because so much has happened, both of sad and 
good, since I spoke, I have left here without any alteration 
the words I wrote and read out in Great S. Mary’ S that 
touch on public griefs and hopes. 

In other parts of the lectures I have tried’ to make 
sentences clear, to mend some weak transitions, and to 
get rid of some, but not all, repetitions. 

There must be repetitions in a set of sermons intended 
not as a thesis but as an appeal; and some repetitions 
must remain in the record of sermons, if the record is not 
to establish a proposition but to gain comrades in a 
spiritual, that is a human, service. 


The length of a section, in the second Lecture (pp. 120- 
130) about the Eastern churches, needs explanation. 


by Father Congreve, who was a very stout patriot and much opposed 
to sentimental concessions. He wrote: ‘‘ It is externalism and selfish- 
ness which have caused the war. .. . I hope the leaders of the Church, 
the priests, will not leave it to sectaries and wild visionaries—the 
psychic societies and so on—to be the first to make the appeal for 
a more heavenly life and temper (see the Preface to Sancta Sophia).” 
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The reference to those churches, in whose territory 
I had been living, was introduced to illustrate, by 
a parallel with S. Paul’s work, the difficulty which from 
the very beginning of our Faith has surrounded the 
maintenance of that Christian peace which is essential 
to the pursuit of truth; and, on the other hand, the 
necessity of truth to the life of unity. 

Church unity, I meant to show in a modern instance, 
requires not only good feeling and courage, but also 
a large wisdom and patient skill in men who pursue truth 
and peace alike, dAndedvovres ey dyann? : 

Such is the purpose of the section. Its length is 
required in order to make it true and to meet exceptions 
sure to be taken by men acquainted with the facts. 


Lumen Vitae, the title under which this book was 
‘announced, is from S. John vii. 12, In the Latin 
Vulgate of S. John Lumen and Lux both stand for 
70 $s; and I take lumen vitae, 15 pas ths whys, inter- 
preted by 4} Go jv rd bas téy dvOpdrar—* the Life was 
the Light of men ’—to mean a light that is a develop- 
ment of life, communicated and apprehended not only 
by announcement and hearing, but finally and convinc- 
ingly by a vital continuity. ‘ Because I live ye shall 
live also.” j 

Some lines of Dante are written near the Title in the 
hope that if the book reminds any one to read Ephesians 
it may also remind him to read Paradiso, or at least the © 
last Canto, and to look everywhere for the splendour that 
is in one sense unseen, being obscured by appearances. 

Truth may seem but cannot be, 


Beauty brag, but ’tis not she; 
Truth and Beauty buried be. 


1 Eph. iv. 15. 
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** He beheld the city, and wept over it, saying, If thou hadst known 

. the things which belong unto thy peace.’”’—Luke xix. 41, 42. 

R.V. ‘He saw the city and wept over it, saying, If thou hadst 
known in this day, even thou, the things which belong to peace...” 

Tddv tiv wédkw exdavoev én autiv Aéyav or i Eyvws ev Huepa Taity Kal od 
Ta mpds elphynv.> 

THE struggle we are engaged in, 16 dyévicpa jay, says 
S. Clement of Alexandria quoting Gorgias,? requires twin 
virtues, two forms of valour; the valour of daring and 
the valour of wisdom: daring to confront the danger of 
life, and wisdom to solve its riddle. 

In every age the great servants of the Church and of 
mankind have been great in the union of science and force. 

Men of study and men of prayer have been efficient as 
pastors, leaders, builders of the State. 

The time we have just passed shows the old connexion 
of insight and energy. The names of Green and Westcott, 
of Holland and Creighton—example names from a. long 
record—are witness that now as of old the strongest 
leadership means a share of prophetic power ; that effort 
is supported by vision, and vision developed in service. 

Men of* quite other types have been conspicuous in 
energy and faithful service. Many useful men are not 
thinkers in a special sense. They apply vigorous intellects 
directly to practical problems alone. In face of difficulty 
they look not so much for the inner meaning as for the 
way out. We have rulers who are not sages or even 


1 Ta pds eipnvny would seem much more properly translated “ the 
things that make for peace” than is ra ris S55 ee Rom, xiv. 19. 
That is distinctly ‘ the things that belong to peace”’ 

2 TO ayeaieye huav Kara tov Aeovrivoy Topyiay array be dperay berrar, 

ToApys kat coplas’ ToAuns pev 76 Kivbvvoy bropeivat, copias 5¢ 7d atvvypa (or 
aiotpa) yava, S. Clem. Al. Strom. lib. I, cap. xi. 51. 3. (Potter, p. 346. 
Clarendon Press: Dindorf, vol. ii, p. 43.) 
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scholars, and a great army of unknown and unreflecting 
saviours of society. 

But Archimedes is still the kinsman and ally of Hiero ; 
the Philosopher-King himself is not altogether a figure 
of dreams; and the best of the world’s work is still done 
by men, or by the help of men, who count all things but 
loss for the excellency of knowledge. 

Both the combination of light with power and the 
conviction of its value are characteristic of places like 
this. They need not be commended where learning, both 
as ardent research and as humble waiting for truth, is 
the atmosphere, the occupation, and the tradition of ages. 

But it is not useless to plead, even in such a place as 
Cambridge, that a declaration of these values is, at this 
moment, our best contribution to a society not only 
suffering but bewildered, where many men seem to have 
lost not only their way but their bearings—their sense 
of direction and their conception of an end. 

It is our special duty to announce the Word, to preach 
the power of faith and reason ; and this with all the more 
sense of the need because voices are clearly and justly 
raised on the other side, in defence of the uncritical and 
the impulsive exercise of energy. The value and force 
of the men of impulse gives the reason for sustaining the 
truth that must balance theirs, 

For there is a sincere and even a respectable obscurant- 
ism: a real conviction that enthusiasm is destroyed by 
reflexion, and action hampered by discovery. Is it 
Trotter, the student of Herd-motives, who says, “In 
important affairs it is more necessary to be sure than to 
be right ”’ ? 

A brilliant French writer 1 complains that “ the instinc- 


* Gaston Rageot in Le Figaro, 13 Oct. 1920, Article ‘ Impérialisme 
et Impérialisme’: “ Tous lus pays généreux ont connu a la leur apogée 
ces exaltations (‘ Instinct expansif et multiple de la jeunesse’) qui font 
se battre les hommes et enfanter les femmes, qui font aussi fleurir les 
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tive enthusiasm which once transported Greece and Rome 
to great adventures, and inspired for victory the France 
of the Crusades and the France of the Revolution, has 
in our time been corrupted by Science and learning, or 
rather by misunderstanding their lessons. It has 
become deliberate, systematic, maniacal, pedantic. It 
has given itself to the quest of principles and attempted to 
justify its own impulse by theory ”’. 

No one desires to see our national or our Christian 
adventure become maniacal, pedantic, or anxiously ‘self- 
justified. But ‘ voluntary ’ and reasoned, based on know- 
ledge and directed by purpose, is exactly what it needs 
to be. And the need is more urgent, and ought to be 
more manifest, every day. We ought to know the things 
that make for peace, even now, and we ourselves. 

Later, I must salute, if I cannot do justice to, the side 
of truth and the mode of force honoured in suck words 
as I have quoted; to the value of the instinctive, the 
unconscious, and the spontaneous.1_ The power of the 
impulsive and of the herd-movement needs explicit 
recognition. It cannot at this point be measured. I quote 
an eloquent appreciation of it just now only to show how 
much the cause of reason, faith, and choice needs state- 
ment too. 

The course proposed for the Lectures is this : 

I. The present discouragement is recognized and 
criticized. 
arts et les sciences ot les poétes chantent les exploits des soldats, ot 
les soldats répandent par le monde les découvertes des génies et les 
ouvrages des artisans.... Cet enthousiasme instinctif qui transporta la 
Gréce, Rome, la France des Croisades et de la Révolution, a été cor- 
rompu dans l’Age moderne par la science mal comprise. Il est devenu 
volontaire, systématique, maniaque et pédantesque. Il a recherché des 
principes, tenté de se justifier par des théories.” 

1 Labanne et Brouchut in Le Chat Maigre. Art varies inversely with 
intellect, according to a character in Anatole France. ‘‘ L’Art décline 


& mésure que la pensée se développe... un homme d’esprit ne produit 
rien de beau ni de grand.” A. France, Le Chat Maigre, 214. 
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2. I ask what is the remedy for the failure we must 
own. 

3. Many men answer that the remedy is in the increase 
and strengthening of Christian life. I range myself with 
those who make this answer, and I do not discuss it. 
I take the Christian answer for granted, but” 

4. I go on to ask in what respect and by what means 
our ‘ Christianity’ is to be reinforced; for there seems 
to be a great deal of it—more of the new wine than has 
yet found bottles—and still it is not effective. Our faith, 
various and adventurous as it is, does not overcome the 
world. : 

5. I reply to this that strength is to be sought by the 
way of knowledge ; in the spirit of wisdom and revelation ; 
by seeking the gift of light, a gift sure to be granted. 

It is as a system of knowledge that, just now, I 
believe Christian faith and Christian life may grow in 
“influence. » 

Christian faith has other elements. Christian life moves 
sometimes in other directions. At this time I believe 
that it is the element or aspect of knowledge that is 
lacking. In spite of industry and success in the high 
places of research ; in spite of the equipment and the 
devotion of great students, armed as theologians have not 
been armed for a long time, with knowledge of the resources 
and the achievement of other sciences; on the whole,’ 
I urge, it is knowledge we are failing as a Christian people 
to seek ; that this element has been most neglected and 
must be first repaired ; that if we neglect this, no other 
search can at this time profit us; that if, forgetting this 
as primary and sovereign, we look for what are called 
practical improvements, we shall once more be disap- 
pointed and particularly in the sphere of practice; but 
that, if we make gains in this, all other elements of the 
good life will be added to us; that knowledge will prove 
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to be a knowledge of salvation—a knowledge about 
salvation, and a knowledge that saves. 

6. I base this opinion, or this hope, not on conjecture 
or a slender experience—an experience too plainly unequal 
to the weight of a plea addressed to other men—but on 
the authority of S. Paul and mainly in what is called the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. 

7. Recognizing the need of knowledge, we must 
next ask what it is in S. Paul’s teaching and what it 
ought to be in ours? For in former times and in 
our own the cry of yvéors and copia has been raised by 
men with strange ideas of what constitutes knowledge 
and what is worth knowing. 

8. To complete an outline it would be necessary to do 
justice to some contrasted elements of human and 
especially Christian life, and lastly 

g. To make some study of the varieties of Christian 
knowledge, its interests} and its modes of growth.  \ 

to. My general purpose is to clear my thoughts not 
only with regard to the reality and intrinsic value of the 
knowledge-element in the life of grace, but also with 
regard to its particular place in the life-history of goodness 
—-its place in the order of cause and effect, and even to 
some extent in the order of time. 


Such considerations cannot serve the purpose of the 
Hulsean bequest by directly defending the cause of faith 
in the court of the intellect. That faith I take for 
granted. Without it I cannot eat, or sleep, or face the 
ordeal of speaking in this place. 

But if I am in any measure rightly convinced, and if 
I can at all recommend my conviction, I shall obey the 
intention of the Trust in an indirect way. Because to 
suggest any way, though not the only way, for liberating 
the energy and increasing the activity of faith is to 
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favour the building of Christian character and the output 
of Christian work. And these together—the character 
and the work—are the best defence of the faith before 
the world, and recommend the doctrine of Christ to men 
by making them desire His grace. 

I stand in a place full of memorials of kindness received, 
and of cordial and strengthening influences I dare not 
speak of. When I ask for your help after six years 
overseas, it is not with the purpose of forestalling criti- 
cism. It is in order that the lectures may be better than 
without your prayers they can be made. 


I 


“Jesus beheld the City and wept over it.” He 
affirmed its corporate existence, capacity, and fate. And 
He saw that they were bad. 

Many good men dread a sentence of divine displeasure 
on our own nation and state. 

There are some inspiring notes of hope and courage 
like those that lately announced from Lambeth a new 
temper of brotherhood in nations and Churches and 
called it to action. But mingled with these, and almost 
drowning them, is a general cry of sorrow and dismay. 

The despondency has the added bitterness of disappoint- 
ment. Victory has come, but not fruition ; deliverance, 
but we are not free; and, with the exception of places 
like this, where low spirits cannot live in the presence 
of the gaiety, the earnestness, and the courage of 
young men, almost every quarter is the scene of lost 
hopes. 

The plain patriot is mortified to see his country less 
honoured after a resounding victory than it was before. 
We are surrounded by states and sections willing to 
dispense with our presence and our counsel. Somehow 
we have lost piecemeal—we have, as it were, mislaid— 
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the joy that was expected in success. The succour of 
France, the liberation of Slav races, the new birth of 
Arabia, ought to have issued in happiness. In Palestine 
the Turkish defeat was hailed by all sorts of men with 
spontaneous enthusiasm. Arab refugees prepared with 
wild delight to restore their ruined homes beyond Jordan. 
All the Churches, all the races, from Gaza and Jerusalem 
to Carmel and Safed, in Damascus as much as in Lebanon, 
exulted in the power and justice of Britain. The General 
with the prophetic name! was the favourite of heaven. 
Arabia saw her ancient fame returning ; there was to be 
an Islam set free from the Ottoman fetters to justify its 
native life. The Church, like David, no longer cramped 
by the armour of foreign protection, was to advance 
victoriously in a pastoral, an Apostolic conflict. The 
people of the ancient covenant was to find*a centre 
within a system of equal justice. . . . The black magic 
of delay has been enough to disperse all that “satisfac- 
tion. Only heart-aches are left of the old excitement. 
We have discouraged, men say, those who trusted us, 
and put heart in those who defy us. The thankful 
relief of heart that might have been has been dissipated 
by feebleness in the controllers of power ; by extravagant 
and relentless ambitions in other quarters. 

So the critics say, and much more, with a good show 
of reason. And all that is mortifying to the simple lover 
of his country. 

But to-most Englishmen it is a small, because a distant, 
cause of grief compared with the remorseless perseverance 
of domestic conflict, the hardy waste of common resources, 
and the suspicion that our stock of political morality 


runs low. 
Disillusionment on the great stage of affairs—foreign 


1 Lord Allenby’s name was believed by many in Palestine to contain 
the words 4//ah and Nebi (prophet). 


a 
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and domestic—is matched by a penetrating chill in the 
detail of life and society. 

Toil and danger and achievement leave us still far 
from rest. ‘‘ The harvest is past, the summer is ended 
and we are not saved.”’ 1 

When we were at war, we longed every day for peace. 
Peace comes, and does not content us, does not unite. 
It leaves us precisely where, during war, we said we 
should never again be found; separated, paralysed, 
unable to provide against danger, helpless should the 
currents we seem immersed in bear us once more towards 
the cataract. | 

Selfishness speaks in a new and franker accent. The 
life for others was always beset with inconsistency. It 
is now, in some quarters, discredited and condemned. 
It is almost incredible, but it is true, that in 1892 fashion 
had to be satirized for its real and for its affected devotion 
to Social Reform.2 Now, no one at any rate affects 
unselfishness. It is much if those most earnestly bent on 
finding a remedy for the wounds of society care to raise 
their voices in a Babel of ambitions. Impulse, known 
and unknown, is to determine conduct. The spirit of 
sacrifice is nearly silent. Spite of ever larger combinations 
of interest, the temper which seems to win is the temper 
of disruption, Communism in theory far outstrips. the 
advance of a common life of sympathy or obedience.? 
We are distracted. We drive without lights on an 
unlighted coast. 


PS enauvible2 Op exlv. nL G: 

2 H. A. Jones. Crusaders. 

* A reaction will continue from State-socialism (for which our 
democracy is not sufficiently real) towards individualism and free 
competition ; a reaction not without charm or without danger. 
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II 


Now something may be said in arrest of this judgement The 
of disappointment and foreboding. The failure is partial, ‘utes 


; ; ji partial, 
and the disappointment is unreasonable. The harvest re the 
is not past but to come. We are in travail of good things appoint- 
could we but bring them to birth. agree 


If we have not made the Arabs love us, we offer ble. 
freedom with all its penalties to the Egyptians we never 
made love to. If the supply of useful things is checked, 
we are perhaps on the way to their more equal distribu- 
tion. There are signs, if not of repentance, at least of 
reform, in the social order. That structure of confusion 
in which as Christians we have so long refused to 
“acquiesce” begins to be not dissented from, but 
demolished. 

Besides, there is a good deal of difference between our 
descriptions and our experience. The bitter weakness, 
the reckless pursuit of pleasure that scale so large, and 
glare so bright, in essays and speeches do not oppress us 
so much as we go about our business, or hunt the few 
old friends left after endless bereavements. 

I am not sure that the popularity of despair is not 
itself an element of our misfortune ; and a facile prophecy 

#of ruin may be as vulgar as the frailties that provoke it. 
There were disagreeable notes in the life and tone of the 
first Christian Churches; but Barnabas and Philemon 
were praised for recognition of the struggling good. 

I do not know that the voice of lamentation is the only 
voice that can help us. Yet it may be that in Nineveh, 
before Jonah’s mission, broadminded clergymen said the 
kind of thing I say ; and perhaps to-day, as in that vivid 
and pathetic story, the rough sailor is more at peace with 
God than the prophet, and the abandoned city readier to 
repent than the messenger to preach judgement and mercy. 
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Certainly in street and boat and railway those wicked 
or foolish influences we so rightly dread are mixed with 
good life and good work. 

There are still levels where no improvement is visible ; 
still quarters justifying the dreadful suspicion that our 
Colossus finds a bath of mud necessary for his feet of clay. 

But the misery of stagnation does not altogether cancel 
the value of improvement. In many places we see a great 
advance of our people in comfort, in bearing, and in 
manners; and there is no reason to believe this gain 
balanced by any loss of virtue. Kindness is common still, 
and industry, and honest trading; wise education, self- 
sacrificing labour. There is real ardour, as well as real 
lukewarmness ; we are aware of strong social movements, 
especially to lift the. young to fellowship and service ; and 
new forces have been liberated, and are not yet proved 
useless, 

We have a never-wearied scholarship, clear-eyed 
science, effective medicine, knowledge better knit with 
practice than before ; a new understanding of races once 
unnamed, or only named, by us; a wide discovery, and 
a wide exercise, of physical, moral, and social courage. 

On a thousand bleak uplands and in ten thousand 
quiet valleys the country priest works on with little 
enough of brotherly encouragement, and often under 
conditions exhausting to any but a robust and obstinate 
faith ; and he has his consolations. 

Perhaps above other reasons for hope is the more 
widely shared desire to understand the nature and 
warrant of society and of wealth—a desire not yet linked 
with much exact knowledge, but apt to demand that 
also in time. 

There are forces gathering for a good issue. 

A stranger reading some of our books would hardly 
guess how sound our life is. While the scenic sky is red 
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with menace or black with eclipse, we find ourselves 
actually in a breathable air, in a crowd containing many 
good people, in a city sheltering many honourable homes. 
If I must choose between the fumes of the study and the 
atmosphere of experience, I would trust the hourly 
evidence of soundness rather than the daily columns of 
regret. 

But there is no need to choose, no room for choice. 
The reputation of failure is not by itself a warrant of 
success. The smoke of criticism is accounted for by 
some fire; and we must, in all sadness, confess that the 
brightest lives have their under-current of sorrow and 
wrong, and that the gloomiest structures of grief are not 
without solid foundations. When all is said in the spirit 
of moderation, every honest man, just so soon as he 
knows the task before us is his own, must sorrowfully 
acknowledge a haunting failure and a menace of final 
defeat. : 


But the failure is partial, and—secondly—the disap- 
pointment is unreasonable. ; 

We had no right to hope that war, by itself, would do 
us good, that destruction would make us rich, or the habit 
of fighting leave us uncombative. We had no right to 
believe that the cessation of hostilities would turn out to 
_ be peace. 

Peace, men said to each other on rainy nights in France, 
is something greater than the absence of war. In war- 
time we knew it was by forgetting this that we became 
unskilful stewards of the peace we loved; that no war- 
weariness would give the world repose. Peace is a 
creation, positive and difficult. It is, as the other 
Clement said at Rome, a harmony deep and rich. It is 
complex and artful, active and ingenious; at once 
strong and delicate like an exact machine; or, rather, 


The dis- 
appoint- 
ment 

is un- 
reason- 
able, 
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finely exquisite and powerfully self-sustaining like a living 
organism ; dependent, for its self-determination, upon 
all the rest of existence in relations mysterious because 
they are hard to learn, but in themselves certain, strict, 
and necessary. We have to master not the arts of peace 
but the Art of Peace. 
because For Peace is nothing less than life of the peoples in 
E poutine Civility. It is the reign of law. And, after each great 
By ciment crisis, this life, which in its true nature is peace and not 
eee to war, must find a renewed beginning not merely by 
’ -retrenching boundaries and simplifying engagements ; 
not as a grandee begins life again after ruin in a small 
house with a few servants, but rather—and specially 
for a people bearing the burden of victory—in relations 
more broadly and more exactly defined, by the translation 
of national rights into world-duties, by the acceptance 
of forms of co-operation which extend a nation’s influence 
for good but, all the same, limit the nation’s dedication 
of strength to selfish ends. 

To show how little, in the loud days of war, an early 
or easy reconstruction was expected by ordinary people, 
I shall venture to read some words written for the troops 
at war and found the other day in an Army Note Book. 
My object when I wrote them was mainly to say that it 
is justice, not weakness or even suffering, that makes for 
peace. But some of the words serve me here. 

“It is only after many years that mankind will recover 
from the fever we burn in, and taste the sweetness of a new 
social health. We of this generation, born to so strange 
a lot, shall be but shreds and patches when the crisis is 
past, and long forgotten when the good time comes. 

“ Let us be known, when the happy people look back 
to this dark past in which we live—or rather let us be 
forgotten in a mass of men with many faults who, after 
seeing, at close quarters and on a great scalé, what 
results from facile theories, tried to know things as they 


are and to do things as we ought, distrusting short cuts 
of policy or an easy solution of men’s claims. 
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_ “It was a rough and ready justice that produced wars 
in the Balkans. It was not a generally shared determina- 
tion to do what is fair that produced war in Western 
Europe. It will not be the love of tranquillity that will 
prevent war in the future. Peace is more than tran- 
quillity. Pax ordinis tranquillitas, peace is-the quiet 
movement of a positive and right order. Sometimes 
the love of tranquillity at the cost of right has made war 
inevitable between States, in families, and Churches... . 
The talk of peace has a place among the acts of war. 
Peace is secured neither by talking of peace, nor by 
arming for war. Si vis pacem para iustitiam. Truth and 
justice will give us rest. War will not be found to have 
saved us as if by a side-effect of magic, but only because 
in war some men with a high heart paid the cost of justice. 
And when the convulsive forces rest, sentiment will not 
save us, nor disgust—whether disgust of war, or disgust 
of Germany, or disgust of ourselves—but only truth. 
God loved the world in being faithful and just. We shall 
enter into His work of love only by receiving from Him 
the power to determine to be just—even to our own 
side.” 


We did not in those rough days expect the work of 
reconstruction to be easy. If it now proves hard, we 
must be slow to complain. After unnumbered griefs, 
affecting a whole world, it is not surprising that the. soul 
is slow to recover. Ought we not rather to be amazed 
that so soon the work of fellowship and the designs of 
- justice are attempted ; that so early the bodily life begins 
to rise above its hunger and out of its pits of weariness, its ” 
cherished dream of food and warmth and pleasure ; that 
we close so cheerfully our ruined ranks, and take up again 
with stiffened fingers the delicate tasks of peace ?! 

Instead of dismay or contempt, I find in my heart an | 
immense reverence for this ‘“ Miracle of Repair” ?; 
I worship the unflagging stream of the Divine energy 


1 Isaiah does not put first among our Lord’s titles “ The Prince of | 
Peace”’. The Apostle Called Him the Prince of Life. The order is 
wisdom, power, love, and then peace. Heis first the Mighty Counsellor. 

2 Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford. 
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in human life, the reassertion in darkness of the eternal 
light. Like the watcher by a sick bed, I detect with 
inexpressible thankfulness and joy the returning pulse 
of wisdom and charity. | 

But after sincere homage to moderation, we must admit 


very real objective grounds for the disappointment we 
have felt. 


III 


We have to confess that the state of things, even if 
passable for common sense, is far below the demand of 
Christian faith and life. If we rise from reading the 
journals to a reaction of cheerfulness, we descend from 
reading the Bible to abysses of remorse. 

For the brotherhood we welcome is uncertain and 
unequal in action. Classes and nations hold each other 
in bitter hatred. Children are laboriously taught a 
gospel of disintegration. The distaste for work, reported 
by good observers all over the world, is very natural and 
commands our sympathy; but it is alarming because 
we need each other’s help, and because, delightful as it 
is for a time, idleness does none of us good for long. 
In a certain kind of life there is—if we may believe half 
we hear from those who welcome the new developments— 
something not unlike what plain-dealers, when they talk 
of distant places or past times, call licence. Some who 
welcome, or only excitedly condemn it, say it eclipses 
the splendid follies of Imperial Rome. One must not 
judge what one has not seen; Imperial Rome was, 
I imagine, hard to beat; but we cannot safely discredit 
altogether the report brought us of the new gaiety by 
some of its professors. 

I am not speaking of venal immorality, except to say 
that there is no reason to suppose the newly developed 
freedom of manners does anything to reduce the area 
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even of that grisly and disconsolate province of miscon- 
duct, where men starving for pleasure drive a hard bargain 
with women starving for bread. Pride and luxury without 
self-restraint, and misery without self-respect, are alike 
odious and alike pitiable ; and especially when we reflect 
that we hoped to be purified and braced by pain and grief. 

A crown above the “ sorrow’s crown of sorrows” is 
the remembrance of an earlier, keener, more exacting 
sorrow which seemed to bear within it the promise of 
a sad but noble future. ‘‘ We are in the furnace,” men 
said, ‘‘ but the gold will come through purer.” Sometimes 
they are now tempted to think it was the gold the 
furnace absorbed. If we come through, we thought, to 
those golden days “‘ after the war ’’, we shall walk bereft 
of dear companions—all the best it sometimes seemed— 
a remnant only—but strong, chastened, uplifted, and beset 
by a cloud of witnesses. We shall make steadily towards 
the comrades ‘‘in Kingdom come”’, as soldiers ‘say, 
awaiting us in shining ranks. 

But in fact, while the soil is still loose on the graves of 
the fallen, when some men wounded for our safety have 
not finished dying of their wounds, while famine, gaunt, 
and guilty,? tramples on the aged and snatches the 
children from the breast, the old careless life—not heart- 
less, for God alone knows the heart and its need of relief— 
still the careless life has reappeared, and sometimes with 
most ungracious features. All sober people are indebted 
to the men who laugh well; and perhaps, in Palestine, 
the grave pre-occupation of our small minds in a small 
country has been as little as some more joyous ways in 
tune with the simple happiness and gaiety of men who 


2 Church Army Report, Oct. 1920, of the spinal cases under ‘ Sentence 
of Death’, Rev. C. J. Cottle. 

2 I had seen famine at close quarters though on a small scale in 
Syria. Nothing in war is so horrible; no scarcity or extreme poverty 
gives a suggestion of its horror. 
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have passed through an enormous danger to an enormous 
deliverance. 

The gravest, by far, of all our symptoms of disorder 
must be pointed at and dismissed in a sentence. It is 
the bold contempt of marriage. Kind-hearted men would 
salve this wound by freer divorce. They are guided by 
hope rather than by the teaching of experience, the 
ascertained and measured results of the earlier surrenders 
of Christian strictness. There is a kind of boyish optimism 
in the attempt to lessen sorrow and shame by making re- 
spectability more extensive ; and to make that respectable 
which is not respectable merely by calling it soin a Court of 
Lawrecalls too nearly the ‘ forensic salvation’ of Theology, 
justification by faith alone, to be acceptable to modern 
realists. It must be enough to say now that, unless the 
growing disregard of the marriage bond is directly 
challenged by Christians, the end will be the destruction 
of an institution in an attempt to soften its hardships, 
an institution which gives immense help to the great 
mass of people in one of the most difficult enterprises of 
human life. 

The motive of the reform-proposals is in many quarters 
kindly and honourable. Those who would extend the 
_ grounds of divorce or facilitate its application are sincere 
in their desire to purify our national domestic life. My 
case is that history does not warrant their good-natured 
hope. They are out to champion real morality and proper 
feeling against the disasters which sometimes defeat 
marriage on its own ground. It is unhappily safe to 
foretell that there will come from a more elastic law no 
lessening of the evils deplored by reformers and conserva- 
tives with equal sincerity, no purifying of the home, no 
guarding of the tie which is the home’s foundation ; but 
rather, in the course o: time, a grave weakening of the very 
notion of marriage which—however often sinned against 
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—is still our sheet-anchor in this matter against the storms 
of folly and selfishness. 


The balanced recognition of evil and good must not 
obscure the issue or moderate.the demand of repentance. 
The existence of a balance makes a moral choice urgent 
while it makes choice possible. 

The moment we stand in is very critical. We have no 
right to hope that without our choice and will things 
must, in the common phrase, ‘right themselves’. In 
other ages order and piety have perished in races not 
inferior to our own. In our own time and hour, only 
the narrow sea and a few hundred leagues of plain and 
mountain, divide us from a society in ruins. Are we so 
good or so bad that we need not, or that we cannot, do 
anything to direct a life which is, after all, our very 
own? I said that other societies have perished. It is 
true also that other societies have been saved. They 
were saved, under the good hand of God, by the will 
and choice of their members. For, though we cannot 
save ourselves, yet God, in whatever He does for men, 
works in men ; by the instruction of minds conscious of 
perplexity, and the liberation of wills burdened by 
circumstances and temperament. 


IV 


For all the evils just now glanced at and many 
others left in silence, for all the mischiefs sprung of 
weakness or folly, and, even when violent, due not to 
excess of strength but to the relaxation of fibre and 
fatigue of the higher centres of control in body as well as 
mind, the cure, we are agreed, is in the renewed strength 
of Christian life. 

If our condition is bad and not improving, is it not for 
certain because our Christian faith and life are weak ? 


It is 
Chris- 
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If we spoke now, as One spoke at the beginning, of the 
imminence of Justice and the nearness of a Kingdom, the 
common people of every rank would accept the word of 
condemnation and of grace. Do they not challenge 
us to bear witness ? 

They challenge us by the boldness of pleasure, by the 
disregard of sacred law, by the glare of success, by the 
dullness and bitterness of defeat. 

Some, fascinated by pleasure, have lost the clue to 
goodness. Many, under the pressure of events too great 
for them, suffer the loss or eclipse of faith. They are 
daunted by unanswerable questions. There stares them 
close in the face the dreadful suspicion that life may 
really prove to be without God. 

And we enjoy the security of. faith. We believe, and 
we do not, we cannot help them. 

We must be up and doing. We must combine, define 
our aims, make our numbers felt. But will that be 
enough ? 

There is already a great stirring in that ‘ organized 
religion’ which some have supposed out-dated and 
functionless. Forms that seemed only monumental now 
utter a significant note; organs believed vestigial or even 
mischievous break into life and liberty. Who can 
‘measure the promise or even the present gain, of this 
“movement’; who can express the gratitude felt by 
the most retired for the voices of hope where silence once 
reigned, for the animated and animating fellowship 
which both stirs and binds the old society, attacks 
obstacles long tolerated, and begins to build what we 
too patiently went without? We see a ministry of 
munition for starved guns; a Housing Scheme to give 
to good ideas walls and a roof, the firm plinth and the 
wide windows of a human house of friendliness and 
mutual service. 
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The remedy of mischief by immediate action is never 
to be despised. We are ready enough usually to wait. 
There is a call for action ; a clamour for action. We must 
have economy, simplicity, hard work. 

We must have integrity, correctness of life. We 
cannot afford lawlessness. 

We must have humility, patience, mutual concession. 

Unless in some way we call a halt to extravagance, 
levity, bad temper, we shall all perish together, the 
eaters and the eaten. It will have been in vain that 
we have repelled a powerful foe, in vain that we cut 
adrift dependent populations, in vain that we yield 
to disaffection. Any effort is better than to sit still on 
a raft making for the cataract. All that is true 
enough. 

But action, in one way or another, has been tried rather 
thoroughly of late; and that in two directions, the 
directions of compulsion and concession ; for concession, 
like compulsion, is a force-remedy, just as retreat, not 
less than attack, is a military movement. Both com- 
pulsion and surrender are external to the evil, almost 
mechanical. And they come naturally to us just now. 
For we have been trained to thrust and to hold up against 
thrusts opposed. It is bitter for ardent souls to turn to 
other methods. 

But our Christianity, we agree—I speak as one so 
believing to others of the same mind—needs strengthen- 
ing, liberating. It is not effective for its task. It is 
occupied in maintaining itself. It cannot go into the 
world to save sinners. How can it become strong and 
free and active ? How can it be dangerous to the forces 
of evil ? 

- We have trust, we have love, we have the forgiveness 
of sins and the habit of forgiving. We have daily bread, 
the supply of the life of Jesus Christ by the channels of 
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sacraments and teaching in the fellowship of believers. 
We have a growing sense of the reality of that fellowship, 
spite of earthly interruptions and conventional barriers. 
But our faith and love are not effective for the control 
of lives, for the healing of society, for the recovery of 
joy. Above all, they are not turned towards seeking first 
the kingdom and righteousness of God—the service of 
that sovereignty and the vindication of that justice, 
What is it that we lack ? 


The Now, when a man is unequal to his tasks and 


ae cannot trace his weakness to familiar causes—bad food, 


indicated bad air, short sleep—he looks in two ways for the defect 


by obser- 
an responsible. 
eee First, there may be some factor which was always 


ity; by perceptible but neglected as unimportant. A farmer 
the 
witness Who did not know the action of light in plants might 
ofcon- ‘starve his roots by sacrificing his leaves. 
oe The recognition of the active importance of light leads 
to the supply of absent force and the remedy of observed 
defects. Here is an element quite perceptible, whose 
absence and presence are easily tested; but which 
was once—I am imagining—regarded as a. decorative 
adjunct of vegetable life, negligible in comparison of soil 
‘and water. The story of practical advance is of course 
the story of the recognition of variables always perceptible 
but long overlooked. That is one way—the recognition 
and treatment of what was amiss. It is a way not free 
from error. The history of man in face of difficulties both 
physical and moral is a history of remedies wildly adopted. 
We remember the windmills of Candy to keep off devils ; 
the pathetic popularity of pills. 
There is another method, a method in which most of 
us rely on the authority of physician or physiologist. 
There may be an element, not perceived or perceptible, 
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the absence of which is inferred from the mischief that 
follows, 

The physician teaches us of powers supplied by organs 
once thought functionless ; of imponderable constituents 
in food; of differences in the blood which escape all 
tests except the test of influence. No one tastes vitamins 
or sees opsonic elements. The physician, divining them 
by an intricate method of differences, can tell also how 
defects in their supply may be met, and so health come 
instead of sickness. 

When these two methods of diagnosis coincide—when 
the patient notices something missing in his diet, and 
the physician at the same time declares that an essential 
factor of health would be supplied, unseen, in what is 
absent—you have a strong case for supplying the defect 
with good hope of improvement. I do not say the proof 
is complete before experiment. But it is persuasive. 
Ours is such a case. On the one hand there is something 
relatively scarce in our present life. We know it is scarce. 
May not the want of it be responsible for our Christian 
weakness ? The element I mean is that of knowledge. 

On the other hand S. Paul who, if not to all an agent 
of revelation as he is to us, is at any rate a spiritual 
expert of immense insight, a profound student of his 
own and of other men’s essential health, declares that the 
same element, the element of knowledge, is precisely 
what contains, or ministers, the energy needed to make 
the Christian Body and the Christian man in the Body 
effective for righteousness. 

I submit that it is in the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding that we should seek our cure, both because 
this is relatively lacking and, much more confidently, 
because it is the apostolic remedy. 

I must of course make good this statement of Apostolic 
teaching. But first let me speak of the deficiency we 
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of Con- may perceive in our own lives. It is emphatically a 
science 


andthe deficiency of thought. 

Common- The element of simple courage and activity is always 
susceptible of increase. It is only provisionally that 
I contrast it with this other element, the element of 
light. That first valour of S. Clement is ever needed. 
I do not say that we possess it enough. But I say that 
just for the moment we are inclined enough to trust 
it; and in the Church we hear the cry—always just— 
for the practical application of Christian principles 
to society. In presence of tragic needs, who can be deaf 
to this cry ? But to hear and believe it is one thing ; the 
power to obey it another. And for the power to obey 
we need, just now, to turn to light. 


V 


There are We are in a special degree unready for the work 
eee included, as I believe, under the name of knowledge, 
Pee unready to do it, unready even to believe in its value. Our 
effort. attitude is natural, it is excusable. Recent events, both 
in their favourable and in their unfavourable character, 
have been hostile to trust in ‘thought. We have passed 
through a time when it seemed that investigation and 
discussion were bankrupt; had yielded all they could, 
and failed to meet the world. It seemed that thought 
must be laid aside, that there was no course left but to 
push: to stand fast. The nation put forth nothing but 
effort, just as the soldiers stood to die at their posts. 
That time has passed. Now, on the contrary, it would 
almost seem as if effort were bankrupt and must be 
suspended. The need for effort never for a moment 
really ceases. The Kingdom of God is not in word but 
in power. We love in deed. Still, a time has come when 
effort lacks effect because it lacks aim. Stroke and 
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counterstroke, bombardment and retaliation, rebellion 
and reprisal, have done ail they can. But that does 
not make it easier to recover another way. It is so long 
since we were free to tread it. 

War itself is the abandonment of reasoning at a moment 
when reasoning seems useless. There is an element in 
us all that welcomes this ultima ratio. Here at least, 
we say, is an end of sophistries. Arguments may deceive, 
weight and numbers cannot lie; let us range ourselves 
to push. God is on the side, not of the acute rhetoric, 
but of the big battalions. Now at last a difference, 
intractable by persuasion, or by discussion, shall be settled 
by the preponderance of arms, of wealth, of skill, of 
resolution. And as the numbers must bear a terrible 
diminution, the answer to our problem will be found in 
a tragic sort of margin. 

Even in this arbitrament of effort we have seen once 
again the importance of a non-material factor: but it is 
in itself an abandonment by one party to the dispute, 
if not by both, of the work of reason, and it accustoms 
men to resort early and almost lightheartedly to a method 
so simple, and, at first sight, so sure, so certain to produce 
the justified result, the result justified by superior ability. 
If discussion accompanies the proceedings, it is mainly 
in order to give the forces—military or economic— 
time to deploy. More often, we are apt to say the time 
for discussion is past. Let us see which party can hold 
out longest. And—by a travesty of the Pauline maxim— 
the ‘kingdom’, the sovereignty, the predominance is 
sought not in word but in power, not in insight or per- 
suasion, but in well-directed energy and well-spent 
sacrifice. Of course no fully human action is without 
thought. But energy is the prominent and, it is expected, 
the determining factor ; nor is it to be denied that there 
are moments and situations in which a few rifles are more 
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welcome than many reflexions. Only, the few rifles grow 
to millions, and the very scale of conflict seems to make 
it inhuman; and man himself seems conquered by his 
own gigantic instruments. 

Equally concerned, as I have said, with force are many 
proceedings of concession or surrender. 

As we hope for peace from newly drawn frontiers, so 
we hope for peace from easier rules of morals, lighter 
burdens of contract ; we expect to gain it not by recom- 
mending the task, but by easing the yoke. And there 
is a time when such remedies are alone applicable, as 
there are times when force must be opposed by force. 

These necessities remain, ‘but it is not in an increased 
emphasis upon them that we shall at this moment find 
salvation. We shall not find it even in the nobler applica- 
tion of the means we possess, by a real public spirit, to 
the material improvement of the general life, in health 
and comfort, in leisure and in dignity. 

All these things are good; but just now I conceive 
that we need another reform. It is only provisionally 
contrasted with the way of action, for it will be found to 
bring action in its train, and to liberate a higher kind of 
force, a force acting in the moral sphere and turning the 
stream of evil at its source in human hearts. But this 
kind of force is not easily perceived in a storm of material 
disturbance ; and for this reform men have no urgent 
ambition in the heat of material conflict. 

War then makes some forms of mental work difficult 
by the very call to a stout-hearted and resolute effort. 
It does so also by its inevitable toll of suffering. 

The effusion of blood—no figure of speech, for the 
blood spent would make in actual fact a river—would 
alone account for much exhaustion and much of that 
irritability of which exhaustion is the parent. 

The minds of men have been weighed down by a. 
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great exaltation of the physical nature in some quarters, 
and in other quarters by its almost complete exhaustion. 
I respect the reticence that avoids description of the 
troubles of war. But it is necessary to point to them here 
for a moment because it is unscientific to suppose so 
special an experience had no effect upon the habits of the 
mind. 

It will be enough for this purpose to speak very 
moderately, and of moderate troubles. 

One must remember that war was very ?iving. If it 
imposed no harsher trials, then its enormous traffic, its 
crushing weights, its long-drawn hardship, its relentless 
demand of heaving, marching, crowding, its soaking 
rains and its scorching droughts would seem enough to 
numb men for a lifetime. If comfort, quiet, and seclusion 
are favourable to clear thinking—and it is the very 
meaning of a University that they are—what must be 
the result of war’s ear-splitting explosions a thousand 
times repeated, its stampedes of horses and of men, the 
comfortless entry after fight into ruined villages: its 
sleep upon the fire-step in the trench: its meals and 
councils in dens and caves of the earth: its hateful frosts : 
its poisonous insects: its four years’ watch in dark ships 
on unlighted seas: its hospitals underground, its care 
of the injured by the light of a stable candle or a bicycle 
lamp: its frozen feet and blazing brazen skies: its long 
deferred leave, its exhausting holidays? ~* 

And these things are the harmless side of war. They 
»belong to the envied security of the staff; or to that 
‘little bit of all right’ with which the private gentleman 
of the regiment, the labouring man of war, is so easily, 
so amazingly contented. At the worst they are the life 
of the men who are saved. It is from this that men went 
out to die: it is in such a life that men marked the 
vacant place. It was not to the fire-side and the homely 
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town but to the soaked trench that friends returned no 
more. It was to all that discomfort and tumult that they 
closed their eyes with regret. 

For at sea there was not only the watch, but the sinking 
no watch could prevent. And on land there was not only 
the struggle, but the disaster: in the field hospital not 
only the anxious care, but the care disappointed, the 
ever-renewed assembly of the dead. 

I touch but the fringe of a great evil, the twilight of an 
immense darkness. 

Is it wonderful that those who fought, as well as those 
who worked and watched, are numbed by a long-drawn 
catastrophe—for battle is catastrophe, to victor as well 
as vanquished—numbed by accumulated bereavements, 
felt not only in the desolated home, but in the rent and 
impoverished fellowship of the battalion, the battery, the 
ship ? 

After the struggles of the Aisne, and of Ypres in 1914, 
the head of almost every man who emerged was bowed 
as if in an incurable fatigue, a fatigue in fact soon cured, 
and amazingly covered in short weeks of rest by a new 
gallantry of bearing. 

Is it wonderful that the nation, that the world, should 
find thought and prayer difficult, when those who are 
most practised in prayer find that the waiting, the 
receptive, temper has been diverted to anxious supplica- 
tion, and fatigued in the long work of hope and courage ? 
When the watchers of heaven have tired eyes, is it wonder- 


_ ful that the wayfaring men do not look for a vision ? 


Earlier 
experi- 
ments in 
the 


In presence of tragic needs, like those of our distracted 
peace, it is hard for generous souls to wait for this vision. 
But to wait for light is sometimes the quickest way to 
action. It would be a relief, and it seems safer, to turn 
to some immediate external effort: yet the practical 
application of Christian principles will without a renewed 
vision produce small results. 


o 
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Some of us have seen one great experiment in that 
application, or at least one spirited attempt. Old men 
have some experience of two. I point with gratitude to 
a movement whose full and fresh force was felt in the 
early eighties under the inspiration remotely of T. H. 
Green, and immediately of Westcott and Holland. 

These men, great in vision, would have led us to vision 
as the first equipment for action. But it did not always 
happen that the quest of vision entirely governed all the 
men who most earnestly tried to follow them. 

There was, on the contrary, a strong impression that 
the clergy were already too visionary, too much absorbed 
in a heavenly story, too little in contact with the gross 
tyrannies and the naked sorrows of popular life. 

Thanks be to God for all the men who in their eager 
youth—men like Paget, Dolling, Adderley, Henson, 
Ingram—rushed to the east end of London and the south, 
to the great cities of the North, to the dark places of our 
seaboard, to carry, with delighted sacrifice of the quiet \in 
which thought works, a simple comradeship, an active 
beneficence, a practical worship, to the disinherited, the 
overcrowded, and the underfed. 

Much was hoped from that movement. And indeed 
much has come, though not all that was hoped. England 
will never be quite the same after the labours of those 
men who so ‘ cheerfully accomplished’ what was then 
to do; and there are still quarters where the English 
clergy will not soon again be stupor mundt, an object of 
bewildered reverence, but will remain an indispensable 
element in all open-hearted fellowship and all wholesome 
social effort. 

Such, in those quarters, they justly appear to some 
men, but not to all, not to the greatest number. And in 
the country at large a strange thing has followed, a 
strange thing in the relation of the clergy and the Church- 
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goers to the general public, This is partly because of 
a reaction in the clergy, but, by whatever route, it has 
certainly arrived, I mean the undoubted isolation of the 
worshipping few. 

We set out to be intimate, and it is complained that 
we are strangers. We set out to be commonplace, and it 
is agreed that we are remote. And I trace this failure 
to the fact that, first of all and above all, we set out to be 
‘practical’, Yet all critics agree that we are unpractical ; 
that as a social force the Church, as they define it, simply 
does not count. And this is the result of an emphatic 
regard for practical life, for material fellowship, and for 
the bodily sacrifice of youth and health in the heavy 
air of the back streets 

Has not something of the same kind happened in 
the larger sphere of theology ? We were to bring down 
Christ from above. We were to rescue His figure from 
the scented seclusion of altars and mysteries; He was 
to be shown.a man among men. So the thought of Him 
would find and attach His people: He would come to 
His own. The results have been inadequate; and they 
must have been surprising to some people. As a purely 
human figure in human history He seems remote from 
our crowds; not more intimate, at any rate, than He 
was, and still is, to those who worship Him as the Saviour 
and Judge of quick and dead, the advocate with the 
Father ; Whose eyes are in every place, Whose eyes are 
as a flame of fire. So was He first preached ;! and so 
He began to conquer the world. So He will conquer it 
yet. That practical mission of sympathy must on no 
account be relaxed, but it must be supported by a 

1 This statement may seem obscure in view of the Gospel story. 
The earthly incidents of the life of Christ were set forth to believers. 
Those without were at first challenged by the proclamation of a Christ 


already risen, ascended, and dispensing heavenly powers, Himself both 
Saviour and Judge. Acts ii, 33-4. 
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heavenly vision—animated by an untiring search for 
knowledge. So the preaching will be practical, for it 
will become effective. Indeed, without the vision it 
becomes very harmless to evil. 

Is it not worth remark that if in that old movement we 
had one leader who could compose a labour war it was 
Westcott, our glowing academic prophet ;1 if there is 
one whose name is writ in bricks and mortar, it is 
Holland,? our poet, our genius, our unchallenged master 
of insight and expression ? 

It may be objected that these two were both great 
men; and that no one supposes good work is ever done 
without good brains somewhere in the combination. But 
in that movement there were many men of outstanding 
mental ability. What is noteworthy is that the most 
practical were men who, even in the ranks of study were 
counted eminently visionary, and whose life of spiritual 
ardour and curiosity flew far aloft of our markets, and 
even of our schools. 

A volume of exceptions would be needed to make such 
a statement as mine literally or mechanically true. 


1 The ‘labour war’ was that in the mining industry of Durham in 
1892. But this was an incident in a record of constant work. . The 
contribution made by Mr. Thomas Burt to The Life of Bishop Westcott 
(vol. ii, pp. 373 ff.) is worth close study. The great pastor who in 
1892 rendered ‘‘ a splendid, and unforgettable service” never lost one 
spark of academic fire. When he came to Cambridge in 1901, six 
months before his death and after eleven years in the North “as 
an earnest social reformer”’, he found his faith deepened “in the 
mission of the University. The roots of life lie there” (Life, ii. 328). 
And it was ‘‘ A Grammarian’s Funeral’? when miners helped to lay 
in a grave beside Cosin’s grave and Lightfoot’s the bishop who had 
so often reminded them that “‘ the vision of God is the light of men” 
(Life, ii. 248). 

2 I was thinking of the Maurice Hostel in Hoxton, founded in 1898 
by the present Bishop of Birmingham and always so near Holland’s 
heart. His name is not, I think, imscribed anywhere upon those 
buildings. That certainly could never have been managed so long as 
his presence and voice animated the good place. 
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Omissions and over-statements will not be resented by 
the men and women best able to correct them. 

The statement goes too far, and does not go far enough, 
for completeness. But it suggests the general state of the 
case ; and it points the direction in which we must move 
if our belief is to become energetic in the saving of 
individuals and of the community. 

And we need all conceivable growth of strength. For 
we have troubles in front of us much worse than any 
poverty. Satan has come down into souls and bodies 
having great wrath. The frontal attack of mere discipline 
—touch not, taste not, handle not—cannot cast him out. 
The bad life flourishes under attention. The agents of 
good are themselves defeated through preoccupation with 
sin. Soulless propriety is not formidable to soulless 
luxury. Only an illuminated church will be safe or save 
any one. Over all the glory will be for a defence. 

We have given trial enough for the present to other 
methods for reinvigorating religion and morals. We have 
seen the result of basing a religion of usage and observance 
upon new and vague ideas. 

We are seeing in events the result of an effort to support 
the social system without faith either in a transcendent or 
in a future life, upon notions of law and order, upon an 
authority which gives no account of its origin, upon the 
veneration of a state which—whether as democracy or 
military force or both combined—is regarded as ultimate, 
and in the metaphysical sense sovereign and sufficient ; 
upon an enlightened selfishness or a naturalist altruism. 

If I have dwelt long upon our troubles, and have even 
touched some of the ‘ Minor Horrors of War’ it is with 
a definite purpose. Some inconveniences can be modified 
by our ordinary resources. These great evils, being 
altogether beyond our usual scope, need some greater 
cure. It stands to reason that they cannot be removed 
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by that cleverness whose insufficiency allowed these 
colossal miseries to overtake us. 

It is only the Divine wisdom that can teach us how to 
bear a Divine visitation. When He smites He speaks. 
There are lightnings and thunderings and voices—voices 
in the thunder and a sign amid the lightning. 

Shrewdness can effect only temporary changes. Reform 
at once fresh and lasting is the work of the divine creative 
Spirit working by His own presence in human wills. And 
He works most princely, not as dark force finally, but 
finally as brightness, beauty, splendour, like the body of 
Heaven in its clearness ; when the Life becomes also the 
Light of men; when mercy becomes revelation, when 
supreme Righteousness destroys evil by shining upon it, 
and makes men good by making Himself known. 

To say this—I make the repetition for the sake of 
security—is not to disparage action but to secure its 
energies. The heavenly life must act in human life as 
we know it ; it must conquer ‘ on earth ’ after the example 
of Christ. But it comes from above in an armour of light. 

Who does not perceive in life and history the union 
between the openest vision of God and the most practical 
intimacy with man? The inspired is always the effectual. 
Even Bunyan, though his heart-knowledge of Christ, 
human and Divine, was overlaid by Puritan opinions, 
left a deeper mark upon the fabric and the very aspect of 
English life than Cromwell did. And if Cromwell changed 
that fabric more than William could or Henry, it is. 
_ because, in his often merely shrewd and politic life, there 
were hours ‘when, to use his words, God visited in light 
“so dark a heart as mine’’, and because he had by his side 
not Burnet or Wolsey but Milton. And we in our 
ineffectiveness, assured on every side that the Church has 
failed, are ineffective not by reason of being too little 
worldly, but because we are too little heavenly ; as in 
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1832, when men’s hearts failed them for fear, and 
Carlyle said: ‘‘ The beginning and the end of what is the 
matter with us in these days is that we have forgotten 
God”; or as in 1850, when Pusey said ‘‘ Had we prayed 
more we might not be in this distress ”’. 

That is it, we have forgotten God. We do not acknow- 
ledge Him in our ways. This is admitted. The question 
that still presses on me is the question how it is that 
those who remember Him are unable to remind the rest. 


VI 
An o So much we easily learn of the need of heavenly 
ee knowledge from the direct examination of our own case, 


rene I turn to the Apostle’s teaching. We see that we lack 


sians. thoughtfulness: we know it is hard for us to gain it. 
What does S. Paul teach? Like our own consciences 
he also teaches that what will help us all is knowledge, 
and that knowledge is as hard to win as it is indispensable 
for salvation. The lesson, faintly read in a man’s 
experience, is written large by the apostle, in words which, 
for all their majesty, find a clear echo in the heart. 

The message reaches its fullness in the Epistle called 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. Here, it seems to me, one 
reads the record of a great disappointment, an uncon- 
quered hope, and the clear statement of the way to success. 
It is a disappointment in the very spring-time of our 
faith ; a disappointment, like our own, coming after 
victory. 

It has been said that this Ephesian letter gives no 
indication of special anxieties in the Apostle’s mind, or of 
particular evils calling for reform in the Churches 
addressed.1 


1 “No special circumstances or conduct or tendencies of the-Chris- 
tians addressed have left a mark on part or whole of the Epistle.” 
There are no “clear or express warnings’’; the teaching is “‘ exclu- 
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The splendour of the opening passages favours this 
opinion. 

But I submit that it is only a mind singularly free from 
the ironic temper that fails to see irony in the Apostolic 
treatment. There are evidences enough of moral weak- 
ness in the Church, and of pastoral anxiety in the Apostle. 
In fact, the radiant, the august words of the beginning 
are part of the cure for the miseries suggested in words 
that follow. 

For all that the Asian Christians, having fellowship 
with the first believers, are blessed with all spiritual 
blessings in the heavenly places in Christ, they must be 
warned, in no obscure allusion, against some of the most 
primitive of transgressions. 

They are bidden no longer to walk as the Gentiles 
walk ; to put away the old man corrupted by the lusts 
of deceit. Lying calls for reproof, and so does sinful 
anger. Let him that stole, cries the Apostle, steal no 
more: grieve not the Spirit: get rid of bitterness, loud 
and malicious (iv. 17, 22, 25, 28, 30). Gross faults in 
action and in speech call for correction. The children of 
light must mark carefully how they walk, with all their 
wits about them, if they are to attain a modest standard 
of consistency. 

They are too little different from the dark and ignorant 
society out of which they have been summoned to become 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and members of the family 
of God. 

And the failure is a failure after victory. 

Other churches have failed to rise to the level of the 
high calling. But those churches failed because of an 
imperfect reception of Christian doctrine. In some there 


sively positive in form ; whatever reference there may be to tendencies 
dreaded is exclusively indirect’’. Hort, Romans and Ephesians, p. 81. 
He notes, p. 152, a ‘‘ phlegmatic tone”’. 
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was Judaism, in some worldliness, in some party-spirit, 
in some superstition. 

But in the people for whom this letter was written there 
were none of these things. They are not, like the Romans, 
still unconvinced of the absolute necessity of Christ for 
justification: they are not, like the Galatians, bewildered 
by ancient claims of Israel “‘ after the flesh”’ or, like the 
Colossians, by the glamour of a pretended insight into 
the orders of creation. 

There is no suggestion in their case of the party spirit 
or the intellectual conceit of the Corinthians. The Asian 
Churches appear to be orthodox, to be obedient, and to 
be united. But still there is moral disorder, moral 
imbecility. The victory is delayed; the flesh is too 
strong; salvation has not proved to be salvation from 
sin, 

It is the last disappointment. 

It would appear as if even the true faith, and even on 
a fair field, had failed: as if Christ Himself, even when 
sincerely trusted, did not suffice for the redemption of 
these lives. 

It would be interesting, but we have not the time, to 
trace a series which might be called the series of the 
Apostle’s successive disappointments and of the successive 
reaffirmations of his unconquerable hope. 

A difference in his mode of discussion or effort may be 
marked at each stage. 

It must be enough here to say that in this letter, the 
late utterance of the Roman imprisonment,! you see the 
darkest disaster and the most confident resistance to 
dismay. The disaster is darkest, because it comes when 
so many of the resources of grace have been spent. 


1 See Hort, The Romans and the Ephesians, Prolegomena—especially 
p. 109 and p. 170—“ The Efistle is the worthy fruit of the culmination 
of the Apostle’s career.” 
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But the resistance is still confident—triumphant in 
defeat. For there is one final energy yet unapplied. 

The Promise has been accepted—that Promise which 
is older than the Law and survives it; Christ has been 
proclaimed and He has been trusted; Love has been 
offered, and is ruler and guide. What remains to meet the 
remaining feebleness ? 

There is still knowledge in reserve ; the gift of wisdom 
and revelation. One might imagine the Apostle reviewing 
his own life and asking what of the resources he possessed 
was lacking to those friends of his. 

He had found mercy, and they had found it. He 
trusted Christ utterly, and they trusted Him. But what 
of his vision ? Had he not walked with Christ as friend ? 
Had he not seen Christ Jesus our Lord, and that not only 
at the beginning of conversion, but at every crisis of his 
obedience and his suffering? What had strengthened 
him, but the vision of Christ by his side? Whai had 
converted him, but a heard voice? He walked, may we 
not say, in pity as a seeing man walks among the blind. 
Their eyes were holden, and therefore their wills were 
weak. If they too might see, might know Him Whom 
by report they trusted, whom—as S. Peter said in an 
Epistle echoing or echoed by this—‘‘ whom having not 
seen ye love’’! Like our first Norman King, he seems, 
in a devout imprecation, to rouse his people “ by the 
splendour of God’’. 

It is with a passion of indignant sorrow that in view of 
their high vocation he calls heaven to witness, and calls 
them before the face of heaven, to walk no longer in 
vanity of mind as the others, the Gentiles, walk. It is 
with a passion of pity and urgency that he bows his knee 
to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ that He may 
grant them, according to the riches of His Glory, His 
manifested holiness, to be strengthened with power 
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through His spirit in the inner man. And this power is in 
knowledge.! I pray for you, he says to them, that Christ 
may dwell in your hearts—that is in your inward percep- 
tion—through faith ; to the end that you who are already 
rooted and grounded in the love God bears you, may be 
strong to apprehend with all the redeemed people—of 
ancient Israel saved in Christ and of the once exiled 
heathen now at home—what is the breadth and length 
and height and depth, and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge, in order that ye may be made 
perfect unto the measure of the full perfection of God.? 
This, this is his cure. If only they might know, might 
see the beauty and experience the compelling force, the 
weight of glory. If only the trust in an announcement 
might grow, as bud grows to flower, and change to the 
recognition of a Presence. The light would heal, or rather 
God Himself the only health, would heal triumphantly by 
being known, and save to the uttermost by shining in the 
hearts He has redeemed. Only the glory is needed for 
full salvation ; nothing less than the glory can avail for it. 
pene So then if we turn to knowledge as our remedy, we are 
for moral 
energy in following the immense experience of S. Paul, and moreover 
aaene we are accepting his latest lesson, the fruit of a life of 
the | disappointment and unconquerable hupe; of his fullest 


Divine 


precepts. 1 It is noteworthy that the expression “ knowledge (or recognition) 


of God” does not appear in Ephesians where ‘“‘ knowledge ”’ is a word 
characteristic of the whole discourse. But we have in Colossians, 
“increasing in the knowledge of God” (i. 10), and ‘‘the recognition of 
the mystery of God which is Christ” (ii. 2). Does this difference corre- 
spond to a difference in the religious position of the two groups of 
believers ? In Colosse there was danger of an erring enthusiasm for 
knowledge, in the strict sense an ‘ extravagant’ pursuit of the ultimate 
mystery elsewhere than in Christ. In the Ephesian group there is 
failure through contentment without knowledge. In the one a pre-' 
tended knowledge must be replaced by the knowledge of God; in the 
other the orthodox status and conviction must be reinforced by spiritual 
illumination. So in the first case the emphatic word is ‘‘ God”, and 
in the second “‘ knowledg2’’. 


* T rely on Lightfoot’s interpretation left in silence by Abbott. 
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perception of the resources of evil, of the frailty of man, 
and of the inexhaustible grace of God. 

And we follow S. John who preached the Life become 
the Light of men; and S. James, with his declaration of 
the wisdom from above, full of active mercy and good 
fruits, when we declare that it is the knowledge of 
heavenly realities that we lack for victory over folly and 
selfishness. The light itself shining in the heart will 
conquer the darkness in which it shines, will create as 
well as illuminate. 

In the true sense it is an intellectual cure we are waiting 
for under burdens which light seems too frail and 
intangible to lift. All the Apostles guide us to this 
remedy. ; 

And finally in seeking it, we obey Him, the Son of Man, 
who declared the work of man to be the knowledge of 
God, and that in the darkness no man can safely walk. 


In the next address I shall go on to inquire what 
that knowledge is or was which the Apostle so confidently 
preached, and so eagerly sought by prayer, as the suffi- 
cient remedy for the sin and weakness of believing persons, 
and of a believing society. 
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LECTURE II 


The very true beginning of wisdom is the desire of discipline: and 
the care of discipline is love: and love is the keeping of her laws. 

In wisdom is an understanding spirit, holy, one. only, manifold, 
subtil, lively, clear, undefiled, plain, not subject to hurt... ready 
to do good.—Wisdom vii. 22. 


Last Sunday?! while, in a forbidding field, we were 
gleaning some grains of encouragement, a series of odious 
crimes was enacted in Dublin as if with the design of 
destroying the last remains of hope—I mean the hope not 
of English predominance or even of the preservation of 
law ; but the hope that human affairs may still be guided 
by reason. The work of that day was a work of the 
Power of Darkness; the reviving cause of Light went 
down in conflict with the black heat. The blow delivered 
was not against Ireland or England, but against hope 
and reason. The stroke came home upon all persons of 
goodwill, all friends and servants of the spirit of man. 
We seem to see completed in a single day the ruin—a ruin 
earlier taken in hand—of a structure of conciliation and 
hope built in years of high endeavour for which the 
hearts and brains of Gladstone, Wyndham, Redmond, 
throbbed with good blood. 

Our principal duty is to rally against this attack the 
forces of rational hope ; to insist still on believing in the 
future of justice. 

Hope does not stand or fall by the fortunes of a single 
day or of a life-time. The ground of all political courage 
is in the conviction that a national condition, whether . 
good or evil, is not a collection of treasures intact or 
damaged, of objects lovely or detestable, worth keeping 


1 21 Nov. 1920. 
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or fit to throw away ; but is a life either now healthy or 
now perverted, but capable by God’s gift under right 
conditions, of repairing itself, in the process of life, out of 
the resources of the future. The best life has stability 
only in this renewal; the worst may in this renewal 
become good. 

The news of those atrocious events may confirm in 
other minds a belief in the remedies of force. They 
strengthen in me the conviction that the cure of our social 
disease, and particularly the remedy of our Christian 
failure to resist the inroads of that disease, lies in a larger 
reception of light, in admitting the day to the hot and 
gloomy scene, that is to say, in changes of a spiritual and 
intellectual kind. Rather let us say, for the language of 
faith is homelier to our ears, our rescue must be sought 
in a fresh gift of God’s Holy Spirit, by renewal in the 
mind of Christ, by a conscious subjection to that influence 
and wisdom to which, in spite of vagrant opinién,and 
ungrateful forgetting, we owe in fact all we have of peace ; 
which guard us in the time of vagrant opinion and 
ingratitude and oblivion but attain their true effect only 
when the mind of man is open to that wisdom and the will 
of man is in tune with that love. 

We confess, we reassert, though swept by a torrent of 
senseless movement, our belief in the highest reason. 
Blows may destroy. They cannot create. “ Their webs” 
—webs of violence and cunning—“ shall not become 
garments ’’.! Only reason can provide and enable. 

For this belief I submitted two grounds, one of present 
experience, the other of authority. 

First there is a*confessed lack of ‘ knowledge’. It is 
a poverty excusable, all but inevitable, in our present 
situation, This observed and excused poverty is in fact 
accompanied by a certain moral ineffectiveness. As the 


1 Tsa, lix. 6. 
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two observed conditions are concomitant, the one may be 
the effect of the other. The moral weakness may be 
caused by the weakness of thought. 

Secondly, I rely upon the word of a master of virtue, 
who connects power with enlightenment in many writings ; 
notably in the Epistles of his captivity ; supremely in the 
Ephesian letter. . 

There are truths that balance this one, balance it by 
diametrical opposition. But when we leave those con- 
trasted truths unexpressed, our silence does not disparage 
the high function of ‘mere’ courage and uncalculating 
devotion. In many contests that lie before us—especially 
before those among us who have the splendid and painful 
responsibility of youth—the duty of a man will be to hold 
his post without the succour of a word, to stand fast in 
lonely darkness. Morning will come in time to reinforce 
the faithful and hard-pressed will. 

For the moment, not forgetting that stubborn service 
in the darkness, we acknowledge a neglect of the light. 
We assume with conviction the Christian position and 
the Christian’s confidence in the day; and we range 
ourselves under Apostolic leadership in prayer for the 
enabling gift of knowledge, the spirit of wisdom and 
revelation. Knowledge, we are encouraged to believe, 
will make men good ; and surely the desire to be good is 
the noblest motive for the pursuit of knowledge. 


We run no risk of being led by S. Paul into a selfish 
adventure of illumination. He is the most ambitious, the 
most hopeful, the most practical of moralists. He insists 


1 This element of teaching is, of course, not absent in Epistles con- 
trasted with the ‘Ephesians’. The first Epistle to the Corinthians 


* begins with at least a congratulation on the possession of all ‘ know- 


ledge’ (1 Cor. i. 5), and in the second, full of the glory of revelation, 


the Apostle declares that Fis simplicity is economic or pastoral (2 Cor, 
xi. 6, 16). 
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quite as firmly as S, James, with whose doctrine his has 
been whimsically contrasted, upon a fruit of righteous- 
ness (Jas. iii. 18) called in Galatians “the fruit of the 
Spirit’ (Gal. v. 22) and in Ephesians “‘ the fruit of light” 
(Eph. v.9). He rejects the common limitations of human 
achievement, “ the flesh’, and expects to find in his own 
experience and in his friends that the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus can make men even now free from 
the law of sin and death (Rom. viii. 2). 

James Mozley somewhere smiles in his disturbing way 
at the notion of finding oneself between two sinless men in 
a public carriage. It is exactly to a sinless man that 
S. Paul would expect to surrender his strap in to-day’s 
underground train. The actual attainment of goodness is 
the very victory he would look for in a people called for 
generations after the Name of the victorious Christ. 
There is nothing unpractical in his heavenly faith. If we 
follow him in his quest of the vision—and the same thing 
may be said in respect of other visionaries—we shall not 
thereby neglect our great task of conduct. 

To-day we have to inquire what the knowledge we 
need consists in or contains ; what the Apostle meant in 
his insistent, his passionate, prayer. 


Here also, there will be more in your minds than in my b 


words. The need of balance is real; but to secure it 
explicitly would be tedious and is unnecessary in this 
place. 

And at this point, perhaps, I may acknowledge a pro- 
ject abandoned. I hoped to have borrowed a certain 
measure of dignity for the lectures by giving full references 
toa great advocate of Christian enlightenment, S. Clement 
of Alexandria. It proves beyond my skill to find room 
and time for such illustration, and I must quote only a 
few passages from the Paedagogus and the Stromateis, 
the reading of which, begun long ago, made the happiness 
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of rare hours of freedom in my room on the Mount of 
Olives looking down upon the Dead Sea and across it to 
the symbolic heights of Moab and Ammon: and of walks 
on the other margin of that sacred ridge whence, beyond 
a deep valley over whose scars spring throws a veil of 
very tender green, you see Jerusalem, even now sur- 
passingly beautiful, the monuments of many ages com- 
pacted within her towered bulwarks, a battlefield of races 
and creeds, but still an image of the City of Peace. 

‘We turn, then, to the Epistle to the Ephesians where, 
as I believe, S. Paul proclaims enlightenment as the 
succour of an ineffective faith. 

Doubtless other causes, besides the moral imperfection 
of his converts, determined the apostle’s special attention 
to ‘knowledge’. Bishop Lightfoot! says that the emphasis 
on the contemplative, or scientific, aspect of the Gospel 
in the Epistles of the captivity is accounted for in part by 
the Apostle’s circumstances—cut off as he was from 
active work by his arrest in Rome—and in part by the 
need in the Asian churches of a genuine supply of the 
knowledge falsely offered by the theosophy of the time. 

The suggestion is the more impressive because it is 
carefully limited. 

The second cause, namely, the danger of a vain pretence 
of enlightenment, is conspicuous only in the epistle to the 
Colossians. There the “true Gnostic” of S. Clement’s 
phrase may be discerned, or divined, in conflict with 
advocates of an ambitious but impoverished philosophy 

* Lightfoot’s S, Paul's Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon, 
pp. 137, 138, note in vol.i, p.9. “‘ The greater stress ... laid on the 
contemplative aspects of the Gospel may be explained partly by 
S. Paul’s personal circumstances, partly by the requirements of the 
Church.” Concerning the latter cause, the requirements of the Church, 
I shall be glad if this reference leads one reader to study again— 
perhaps after an interval of years—the whole of the bishop’s Intro- 


duction to Colossians and especially the ‘Character and Contents of 
the Epistle’, 
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(Col. ii. 8). In the letter to the Philippians the praise of 
knowledge is not absent (i. 9, iii. 8) and there is no 
warning against a pretence of enlightenment; but the 
governing note is a call to joyful and disciplined courage, 
after the Apostle’s example, in the presence of enmity 
and oppression (i. 28-30 ; iv. 4), and to hopeful patience 
in a time of humiliation and suffering (ii. 5, 9; iii. 0). 
It is in the Ephesian letter that we find the claim of 
knowledge urged with the most single emphasis. For 
the letter points not to ambitious searchers in danger of 
delusion, but to Christian communities content with a 
small stock of moral energy (vi. 10) and moral equipment 
(vi. 13) ; inclined to that tolerance of evil which is called 
“ making the best of things ’’ ; communities that manage 
life as if they were still in darkness (v. 8); that trust 
empty and untested words (v. 6), and, with childish 
facility (iv. 14; v. 15) admit the influence of unconverted 
thought, not as wise but as fools, unreflecting, irrespon- 
sible. In this epistle the new emphasis laid upon wisdom— 
whatever wisdom is—by the ambassador who so strangely 
conducts his embassy in chains, is a purely positive 
‘emphasis. It is directed not against a false claimant to 
the name of wisdom or knowledge—the Wevdevupos yreors 
of the Epistle to Timothy? ; it results from a new per- 
ception, gained in an enforced but pastorally active 
seclusion, of the critical need of moral energy. 

Our need, we saw, is like that need; our case not less 
critical, not less urgent. We may well follow, if we can, 
the example of the Apostle’s zeal, and place ourselves 
under the protection of his prayer. 


In the first lecture some of the failures of our day 
1 Eph. vi. 19, 20. On the words mpecBevw év advoe and the parallel 


in Acts xviii, see T. K. Abbott’s Ephesians and Colossians, p. xxii. 
2 7 Tim, vi. 20. 
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were noted with a studied moderation, a studied recog- 
nition of balancing gains. The failures, the ruins are very 
real. We need not an opinion about them but a deep and 
painful impression 

To correct a dangerous, a fatal course, the Apostle 
prayed for more than common sense and religious prudence. 
The mindlessness he deplored was something more 
essential than ignorance or stupidity, and needed a cure 
more penetrating than instruction or training. And so it 
is with us, 

The light we must look for is more than the mild beam 
of correct opinion, more than the good sense that is itself 
too often wanting to our plans. Even when prudence and 
calculation are supplied they cannot cure our plague ; it 
is too often in their name that cruelty and dishonour are 
maintained. We need something more far-reaching ; 
more than science and an art of life, more even than 
scriptural knowledge and history and doctrine. 

The light we need has for its task to create, to recreate 
justice, justice which is the active form of truth. It 
must pierce the veils of sin and self-confidence ; it must 
disperse that gloom of ignorance and mistake that darkens 
to the night where men hate one another and destroy 
one another and themselves. 

It is only a light in heaven, a light from heaven that 
can do this. For how can our own light destroy our 
native darkness? How can we be enriched by those 
resources whose poverty is the cause of our distress, or 
be saved by the cleverness that has produced our con- 
fusion ? Shall we ‘‘ walk in the light of our own fire, and 
in the sparks that we have kindled ” ? 1 

We need a light from beyond our selfish systems. It 
is a light very white and searching. Will it come from 
the blaze of God’s wrath ? Certainly it will shine from 


1 Tsa. l. 11. 
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the fire of God’s love. It will shine, for men who see it, 
over all concerns, from one end of the sky to the other ; 
it will penetrate, in men who admit it, the deepest secrets 
of the heart. There will be bitter tears where it enters, 
for it will manifest a ruin unsuspected. There will be 
humblest hope where it is welcomed, for it heals the 
wound it discloses; it reanimates the soul it awakens ; 
it cleanses what was stained and not known to be stained, * 
and re-creates what began to perish in the dark. 

Such is our hope and our plea. But we must secure 
both by careful steps, and most of all by seeing that we do 
not gain emphasis by neglect of the less romantic elements 
of the truth. 

For we have need of knowledge in all its stages 
and degrees, even in the form that is called ‘mere’ 
information. 

For example, we shall certainly be succaured if we 
renew a close, persevering, and hopeful study of the tiature 
of our religion as it has actually existed, of the substance 
of our creed, the meaning of our Christian customs. 
We must know what it is exactly that we profess. And 
we are surrounded by guides, living or lately with us, 
ready, and so able to help us in this primal study. 

Such voices as Westcott’s will lead us further to under- 
stand the calling, the promise, the purpose of the 
Christian position ; what it is to be in the way of salva- 
tion ; what are the resources of Grace. It seems prosaic 
to say that this school-lesson must be learned again. 
The duty of such study may be a dull topic. But the 
recovery of such knowledge would not be a dull event or 
without surprising results. 

So we must learn, in the lower way of information, as 
well as in the higher way of illumination, the nature of 
the faith we affirm or deny; what it is to try to bea 
Christian. Men have to be reminded, indeed they must 
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learn as a new lesson, that the following of Christ is not 
said by Christ to be easy; that the way He is is not a 
way to avoid the harshness of circumstance or the 
opposition of men. 

Believers of long standing can still do something, 
inconsistent as our lives have been, to help men naturally 
of clearer sight and stronger wills than ours, simply by 
telling them what it is the Christian teaching asserts. 
Listening to ardent and able objectors I find myself 
wondering what system it is they are anxious to destroy. 
I do not recognize it as a Christian system. And it is 
our fault if, in the course of a generous pursuit of Culture, 
these objectors have not even heard what it is we believe. 
If this is so, it is because we believers need to grasp again 
—intellectually, by way of definition—the dignity of 
the divine calling, the extent of the divine mercy, the 
revelation of justice, of pardon, of restoration; to con- 
sider again the power and intimacy of Grace, the in- 
dwelling holiness of Christ, the sovereign claim of God, 
the strictness and the high privilege of Christian virtue. 
S. Paul’s cure for the miseries of Ephesus, Colossae, - 
Laodicea, whatever more it may have been—and I 
believe it to have been more—was at least this, a clearly 
delivered doctrine of the Person of Christ and of the 
meaning of Christ’s mission. 

So then, at least by study and pondering we must 
learn afresh what has been clearly delivered concerning 
the Fatherhood above and the brotherhood on earth, the 
reality and glory of the Church, the wealth of Scripture, 
the ways of prayer, the authority of the pastor, the vigour 
of sacraments, the brave and gentle manner of the soldiers 
of Christ, the ways essential to His warfare. 

But as one repeats such words as these, the words that 
come first to mind, above all one is reminded of the 
splendid wealth of the instruction open to us, and one is 
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warned never to rest content with a narrow round of 
doctrine or a short list of the resources of salvation ; 
and, on the other hand, never to be satisfied that we are 
learning Christ if we cease to learn the human life His 
words and works were meant to reach. We must not 
cease to learn Christ and His people; for to cease to 
learn is to begin to forget. 

It may be said, it must be said, and with perfect 
justice, that it is precisely the acquisition and the ever 
clearer expression of this kind of knowledge, that occupies 
the whole time of men the most learned and among the 
most acute of our time; and that the stream of books 
and articles upon Christian questions is broad and full 
as ever. 

But, somehow, the knowledge does not result in so much 
happiness as we might expect, and one wonders whether 
the beautiful services we now have create quite the 
‘thrill’, as of revelation, that Cardinal Newman was 
‘aware of eighty years ago,! a time of modest splendour 
in the externals of religion. 

The existence of widespread and fairly complete 
ignorance in presence of this learned and devout activity 
means, perhaps, that there is a breach of liaison between 
the best minds and the next best, so that Christian science 
lacks its normal channel for communication with the 
devout or the inquiring masses. Another weakness is 
that the laity has not yet been encouraged to teach and 


1 J. H. Newman, in the sermon on Indulgence in Religious Privileges, 
preached May 1, 1842, says: ‘“‘ There is at this moment a growing 
perception of the beauty of religion, a growing reverence for, and 
insight into the privileges of the Gospel... . A more primitive, catholic, 
devout, ardent spirit, is abroad among the holders of orthodox truth. 
The piercing, and thrilling, and kindling, and enrapturing glories of 
the kingdom of Christ are felt in their degree by many. Hence there 
is an increasing cultivation of all that is external, from a feeling that 
external religion is the great development and triumph of the inward 
principle.’”’ Sermons on Subjects of the Day, pp. 114, 115. 
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therefore has not the grip in knowledge that comes of the 
exercise of teaching. 

In too many places all over the land the cold fact about 
our Christian knowledge and worship is that they are 
simply not available for common use, for they are not to 
be approached by the masses of men and women, while 
systems of materialism and of moral surrender have 
regular opportunities and an excellent style. Never was 
the highest teaching more practically needed. Impulse 
may be in some measure cancelled by impulse, the 
impulses of hatred by some impulse of kindliness, one 
strong and dumb motive may be for a time replaced by 
another. But selfishness, resentment, greed, have, 
besides motives and moods, an argument of their own. 
Passion in the secret court of the heart has its own 
wonderful lucidity and efficient rhetoric. Only the 
highest reason can counter the mind of the Flesh; not 
argument always but always vision, the apprehension of 
reality by powers in the true sense intellectual. 

To the plea for a spiritual knowledge I imagine an 
objector urging that, of course, knowledge favours action 
by telling what is to be done and how to do it; and that 
by the Pauline words I point to as recommending an 
immediate, mysterious, and ‘supernatural’ effect of 
heavenly realities, we ought to understand no more than 
such a theological teaching as was spoken of just now, 
making Christians better informed, and moving them by 
information and persuasion to better efforts. 

We must face at once such an objection, leaving for the 
present the harder work of harmonizing the Apostle’s 
praise of knowledge in one group of writings with. his 
deprecation. of something claiming the same name in the 
Corinthian epistles. But first we admit without doubt 
that the name of ‘knowledge’ in S. Paul, and in the 
scheme of Christian prudence, does not exclude that 
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work of instruction. Only it includes something more 
as well. 

For convenience, we may speak of kinds of knowledge, 
distinguished in two ways, by content and by mode. We 
may ask what they report, and after what fashion the 
report is made. And first of the content of knowledge. 
This falls under three heads called, quite provisionally and 
with no thought of an ultimate distinction, ordinary, 
theological and spiritual. 

1. The ordinary knowledge has two divisions, descrip- 
tive and practical; first the recognition of facts, and 
secondly the direction of conduct ; and of each there is 
an individual and a social application. And they are 
essential to wisdom and the wise life. We must render to 
science and to Caesar what belongs to each. 

To say even so much as this requires the large assump- 
tion that existence is intelligible and action possible. 


. .. the world’s no blot for us 
Nor blank ; it means intensely and means good ; 
To find its meaning 1s my meat and drink.! 


To illustrate by one or two famous passages the 
Apostle’s concern for this science and this art would only 
weaken a large but vague impression. There is room for 
a book to exhibit S. Paul exclusively as student of facts, 
as practical moralist and as social statesman. 

2. In the second place we may distinguish theological 
knowledge, ‘ religious knowledge ’ in the common descrip- 
tion; a knowledge special indeed but pursued through 
ages by a world of different efforts, ranging from the 
highest researches to the hearing of sermons. It has to 
do with the facts of scripture, dogma, history. There is 
no need to illustrate the importance of this knowledge in 
Apostolic teaching. The whole teaching rests on the 
Resurrection of Christ as a fact of history. 

1 R. Browning, Fra Lippo Lippi. 
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3. But thirdly, is there not another knowledge, different 
in content as in mode, a knowledge that may be called 
more particularly spiritual, resting upon informations 
‘ spiritually discerned’? We shall call it without preju- 
dice higher, more inward and more direct ; the knowledge 
of grace, the knowledge of salvation ; a knowledge gained 
not by report or conviction of argument or weight of 
authority, or not by these alone; a knowledge again 
which does not depend wholly on rational anticipation 
or a perceived harmony with what was known before ; 
a knowledge a man cannot be rid of if he would, and 
would not if he could ; a knowledge of God and of Christ ; 

/a knowledge which is in this special sense a gift of the 
Holy Spirit that it is a form of the self-communication 
of God to the desire He creates in man. 


Ordinary. It seems to me necessary, even now and in this place, 


to assert very explicitly the value for Christians of the 
first, the ‘ ordinary’ knowledge. 

Just as the claim of ‘thought in general is prejudiced 
when it is urged without recognition of ‘ effort’, so the 
claim of spiritual knowledge requires for its success the 
careful recognition of such.work of the mind as some 
enthusiasts count pedestrian or worldly. 

It may seem a waste of time to defend among sensible 
Christians the pursuit of secular knowledge; but there 
are words, even in S. Paul, that can be used! to defend 
the neglect of studies “not after Christ’ (Col. ii. 8); 
and the temper that takes advantage of such words is 
not left behind us in the progress of society. It is a con- 
stant element in human nature. It is not useless there- 
fore to say once again, that, since truth is truth, we 


1 Used with a real, though unconscious, perversity by men who 
trust Christ “in Whom all things consist’? (Col. i. 17) and through 
Whom (Col. i. 16 and Nicene Creed) “‘ all things were made’”’. 
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cannot as Christians escape the duty of ordinary know- 
ledge ; we must tread ‘“‘ the common road, and Appian 
way of knowledge by information ’’.1 

About this ‘ ordinary’ knowledge I offer three notes. 
First, such knowledge need not hinder the higher study. 
It need not, and in the man that loves wisdom it will 
not ; while from the neglect of it or the careless mis- 
representation of its lessons nothing can be gained, least 
of all any increase of the life of faith. 

The preference for the spontaneous, the untaught, the 
instinctive love of virtue is itself instinctive. But the 
spontaneous cannot cover the whole ground of duty. 
Could it so cover the ground and last the course of 
duty, salvation would leave untouched and unused that 
element in man which is perhaps the noblest as it is 
certainly the most exacting. To say there is no high 
place in the kingdom for the scholar or the philosopher 
is little. S. Paul declared that not many wise are called ; 
and we know that truths hidden from the wise are 
revealed to babes. But if the more difficult exercises of 
the brain were not, for the whole body and in the long 
run, required for spiritual health, then we face the 
cashiering and exclusion from the work of Grace of a high 
element in every man, for in every man is a thoughtful 
power contrasted with his thoughtlessness, and a capacity 
of industry contrary to his idleness. If in every man, 
how much more plainly is this true of every body of 
believers. And this element, if unused by grace, will not 
remain unoccupied. The Church has a world of work 
waiting for men of small academic accomplishment. We 
need very badly the prophets now hidden among the 
herdsmen of Tekoa. Not, then, in every individual, but 
in the Church as a whole there must be a full employment 
of learning and of science. A Christianity that cannot 


Sir Thomas Browne, A Letter to a Friend. 
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speak Latin means, by mathematical necessity, a Latin 
that has no name for Christ ; and a Gospel that has no 
use for physical sciences must evoke a science that has 
no interest in the Gospel. 

Secondly, and on the other hand, the higher will not 
hamper that ‘lower’ knowledge, that more ordinary art 
of conduct. There is indeed a prudent economy of atten- 
tion, and there is a study of the world and the flesh that 
must be abandoned. But the heavenly minded man is 
not blind for earth ; his eternal hope bids him read the 
signs of the times ; and he is even capable of the common 
sense of travel and transport. S. Paul, though he had 
‘ finished his course ’, knew not only of a crown in heaven, 
but of a cloak at Troas.1 He had already been ‘ caught 
up into Paradise ’ when he took pains not to be dependent 
on the Corinthians for his living: (2 Cor. xii. 4, xi. 9), 
accepting wages from other churches to this end, as 
earlier (1 Thess. ii. 9, 2 Thess. iii. 8, Acts xviii. 3) he had 
laboured day and night at the trade he was trained to. 

A heart in heaven is not a head in the clouds. The 
mind that is in Christ stoops easily and easily finds its 
way to men of low estate. The docks and factories are 
nearer heaven than they are to Cambridge; and the 
citizenship above is a passport to all sorts of society. If 
we do not know who is our neighbour it is not because 
of too close a communion with God. 

Thirdly—and this note I must follow further—each of 
us can gain only a little of this ‘ ordinary ’’ knowledge ; 
but each must do his best to learn something ; and the 
necessary specialization of effort is—or rightly considered 
and managed should be—in itself a bond of fellowship. 

It is very little any one man can learn. The picture 


2 Both expressions (2 Tim. iv. 7, 8, 13) lie within a passage very 
generally recognized as S. Paul’s very own by critics who reject the 
authenticity of the Epistle as a whole. 
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of a man who takes all knowledge for his province belongs 
to a simple age. The day is long past when Erasmus 
could write to Colet that the master of the Dean’s scholars 
at S. Paul’s—those very young Londoners whom Colet 
begged to lift up their little white hands for him—should 
himself have travelled the whole circle of knowledge. 
The growth of information, even of information easily 
reached, is all but intolerable. Our alarmed fatigue may 
be expressed to-day in lines that make a double claim 
upon our affection in this place, for they were written by 
Mason and to Clark : 3 


Knowledge increases: bowed beneath its weight 
Our universities, more learn’d each year 

Reel forward, conscious how inadequate 

Their power to occupy the widening sphere. 

The task is attempted by division of labour; and it 
is never accomplished. 

For us severally the duty is to learn as much ds we 
can. If a man is of the happy people who master the 
“common ’ tasks easily, he must go on to master un- 
common tasks laboriously. And we must all—the quick 
and the slow—resolve when we are bound to speak, to 
know as well as we can the things we speak about, and 
. to measure by the most exact standards within our reach 
the subjects we deal with either scientifically or practi- 
cally, either by way of description or by way of proposal. 
For men who have believed in God it is much more 
‘important, even from the narrowest Christian point of 
view, that they should defeat the examiners in secular 


1 Fasciculus Joanni Willis Clark Dicatus MDCCCCIX. A late- 
comer to Cambridge is inclined rather to describe her in words written 
by Cowper about the soul, as: 

Though laden, not encumber’d with her spoil ; 
Laborious, yet unconscious of her toil ; 
When copiously supplied, then most enlarged ; 


Still to be fed and not to be surcharged. 
Tivocinium. 
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schools, than that they should become giants of sectional 
research fit to grapple with whole libraries of ceremonial 
archaeology. 

And in order to do the best we can we must husband 
the powers of acquisition and of consideration. It is 
a tragic thing that men should entertain, for purposes of 
debate or to embarrass opponents, conceptions which 
they all but know to be delusions, at a time when all the 
wisdom at our disposal is needed for safe counsel and wise 
action. I mean such all but conscious delusions as that 
the modern state has a treasure or an income apart from 
its constituents, or that business will be better for a nation 
when its customers are ruined. A Christian is not at 
liberty to play tricks on his own mind. Again, even if 
self-delusion is avoided, one must not spend much thought 
on problems relatively of no consequence ; or upon pro- 
jects, important and inviting in themselves, which do not 
take sober account of facts as they are, of the actual popu- 
lation of countries, the actual responsibilities of states. 

On the other hand, effort may be wasted by too con- 
fined a view. 

The spirit of sectional loyalty sometimes has surprising 
results. By this kind of loyalty a man may contract 
himself out of truth he might come to know. One is 
sometimes tempted to follow a line “ ever so far”’, pro- 
vided it is traced by one’s own side. There is such 
a thing as deference to an unwarranted tradition. 

To fall from narrow loyalty to self-confidence is no 
great gain. In fact no easy change is profitable. It is 
dificult to use our time well, and incessant prayer for 
power to work while we have the light is a large part of 
wisdom. God give us grace to husband faithfully the 
powers we have in face of an always excessive task. 


We should have more time if we cut out completely 
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the study of Evil. We cannot all afford to know every- 
thing, even everything that is real and important. 

In a perfect world we could open our minds to every 
information and our wills to every influence. As things 
are, a man who wishes to do good work in his generation 
finds narrow limits to his right to “try all things”. In 
a thousand ways the self-pleasing study of wrong-doing, 
of the rules of self-interest or the machinery of malice, 
cripples and stains our reflective nature, just as our 
active nature is impoverished by sin. If nothing worse 
came of the study of the world and the flesh than the 
depression it causes, there would be enough to teach us 
prudence. But at this moment I see in the needless 
attention to base things chiefly a hardy waste of energies 
always overtaxed by duty, the voluntary selling into 
captivity of a mind which should be learning ‘ what- 
soever things are true ’’, that is to say, real in the measures 
of our real interest and our lasting hopes. That man 
is fortunate who, if he has indulged vagrant and vulgar 
curiosities, rises sick at heart and conscious of loss not 
only to the energies of virtue but to the acuteness of 
intellect as well. That kind of knowledge of evil which 
is required in those who fight it is not the reward of 
admiring study. The saint learns more of the real nature 
of evil by resisting it than the sinner-does by yielding 
to it, and the blameless meet it without stain in the high 
wisdom of interceding prayer. 

These and other familiar interests of the ‘ ordinary ’ 
knowledge were not outside S. Paul’s care. He would 
guard his converts from the research of wickedness, from 
the tyrannies of custom and group-feeling, from the study 
even in a more generous spirit, of old wives’ fables. 

What was less familiar to the men of his time is our 
modern need of limitation with respect to the sphere 
of study. 
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It is the contradiction of our modern position that 
the common advance is secured by many separate halts ; 
the common freedom by many separate restrictions of 
effort. Only the man who is content to know few things 
makes many rich in knowledge. 


Limita- Limitations, we all know, are essential both to exact 
ti Ss . . . 
indis. science as a whole and to each science in particular. 


ported Limitation is the condition of progress. It is necessary 
andto not only as an economy of effort in the general co-opera- 
ee" tion of minds, but also for the prosperity of each particular 
discipline. Science is only itself—the news is now broad- 
cast but was once almost a secret—by virtue of a strict 
limitation, a self-denying ordinance all the more fruitful 
for wisdom when it is not only strict but conscious. 
Sometimes it appears that a given science or discipline 
in science is limited to the investigation of a limited 
class of objects or events. But the case is not generally 
so simple. There is always, however, a limitation of kind 
or mode of inquiry, and usually “ the one-sided sensitive- 
ness in which the specialist finds at once his sacrifice and 
his reward’’.t There is, indeed, a chemistry, a physics, 
an ethics all applying to the same events. But the kind 
of questions these sciences severally ask are distinct and 
must be kept unmingled ; and the progress of each is 
merely hindered by the invasion of questions from any 
of the others.? 
Yet the strictness of limitation in effort and method 
is not isolation. It is not exclusiveness of belief, or even 
of awareness in the servants of any science; nor, as 


1 Professor Gilbert Murray, Ancient Greek Literature, preface, p. viii. 

* An example will perhaps make clearer the damage done by mixing 
sciences, You are describing the mode of land-tenure in unconquered 
Patagonia, where (let us say) permanent freehold was not known. 
“ But I think that so wrong”’ cries a listener ; and the lecture perishes 
in cries of ‘Shame’ and ‘Communist’. The science of ethics has been 
fatally imposed upon what was meant to be an ethnographical dis- 
cussion. 
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I said just now, is there any known limit to the field of 
any science. There is a Biochemistry of emotional states. 
There is a psychologically measured variable in the most 
abstract experimental labours. But in direction of effort 
there is a limitation for each science which, even when 
partly. conventional in its origin, must be rigidly observed 
if a real advance is to be secured and by that advance 
an effective co-operation with other sciences. 

Practically, it is necessary that the questions on each 
plane should be decided by considerations proper to the 
plane. The statement is uncritical and in a sense super- 
ficial, but it bears a meaning very essential to Christian 
prudence and justice for a particular reason. The reason 
is that spiritual men are sometimes tempted to introduce, 
in a wrong way, “‘ a higher law ’’ correlative with a higher 
science, and thus unwittingly to offend not only against 
the ‘lower’ but against the ‘higher’ wisdom also. 
Indeed the claim to a heavenly wisdom is never so far 
from being respectable as when it allows a neglect of ‘the 
valid provisions of natural and even local justice. 

For all that had passed about the universal appeal 
of letters and the relations of labour and learning, 
Dr. Johnson was right when he paid, as doubtless he did, 
a sound fee to the “oars”’ behind whom he and Boswell 
“moved smoothly along the silver Thames”, from 
Billingsgate to Greenwich, that very fine day in July 
1763, though the rowing men had none of the engaging ~ 
interest in mythology betrayed by the sculling boy who 
brought the great men from Temple stairs to the Old 
Swan. That lad, you remember, who rowed them “ as 
well without learning as if he could sing the song of 
Orpheus to the Argonauts’’, had replied to a leading 
question of his impressive sitter in terms so pleasing to 
Johnson that Boswell paid a ‘“‘double-fare”.1 But the 

1 Boswell’s Johnson (Birkbeck Hill), vol. i, pp. 457-8. It was 
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extra fare was for the pretty answer, and the ‘ oars’ had 

their good fee, for sure. A rowing fee for a rowing turn— 

you pay less for sculls. That is the understood agree- 

ment, song or no song, with agreeable words or wanting 

them; and to keep the agreement in its proper coin is | 
both fair play on the river and ‘ wisdom ’ in excelsis. 

You are not to withhold payment from your servant 
in lieu of a month’s notice on the ground that he has 
eternal life before him and infinite riches. And if you do 
so refuse—this is the important thing to remember—you 
are found wanting not only by the local law which has 
its own means of punishment, but by the heavenly 
standard also whose vindication depends at present on 
yourself. To ask for fresh-boiled eggs on the flanks of 
Everest is to offend not the ‘laws’ of physics only but 
the transcendent reason also; for this bids you bring to 
each problem the knowledge that applies to it. If you 
command a defeated country to pay so much that it 
must, in consequence of attempting to pay, become 
unable to earn, you defy not only Economics and self- 
interest, you render fruitless not only the sentiment of 
pity and the hope of future prosperity, but you offend 
the ideal reason as well. For that reason requires the 
application of common standards to common things. 

It requires also the application to common things of 
the highest standard of thought. It is not the accumula- 
tion of facts that matters but the understanding of them : 
not the accumulation of facts any more than of posses- 
sions, facilities, miles of movement. 

Do you say that it is merely unnecessary to say this ? 
And do you forget, then, an age no further distant from 
ours than that age when it was supposed that enlighten-— 


Saturday, 30 July. The boy said he would give ‘‘ what he had, to 
know about the Argonauts’”’. Dr. Johnson and Mr. Boswell had 
a sculler from Temple-stairs to the Old Swan, and took oars for 
Greenwich at Billingsgate. 
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ment would result from wealth and need not originate 


and use it; that genuine progress almost consisted in, - 


and would certainly follow from, mechanical improve- 
ments; and that the mastery of fresh contrivances of 
transport or communication made men really superior in 
character and freedom to the equals of Milton or Anselm, 
of Virgil or Paul ? 

We all know now, but we were slow to learn, that the 
growth of wealth or convenience, even when real, does 
not dispense with the effort, but adds to the task, of 
wisdom. That is known. The study of conditions has 
good advocates. The one word necessary for us is soon 
said. It is that the study should be honest and per- 
severing, free from partiality and unafraid of conse- 
quences. Every Christian ought to desire a serious study, 
by as many men as possible, of production, distribution, 
wealth, freedom. 

Even the apostle, concentrated upon the knowledge of 
salvation, faced his own problems of circumstance. He 
confronted the historic claims of Israel and of Rome, the 
challenge of slavery and concubinage, the entanglements 
of idolatry, the weight of an orthodoxy deeply entrenched 
in religious prescription and armed with weapons of both 
worlds. To all the questions produced by his peculiar 
situation he must find an answer. But he must find it 
without interruption of the knowledge that excels. There 
must be subordination in harmony. 


I venture to dwell on these familiar conditions of. 


knowledge and action just because it is essential to 
remember that no form or way of knowledge is without 
significance for faith. But this fact makes necessary 
a particular prudence. The Christian mind is endlessly 
hospitable. It belongs to Christian hope to look abroad. 
And sometimes this all-embracing or widely ranging 
temper of the Christian has produced assertions that 


The 
Christian 
mind 
hospit- 
able and 
some- 
times 
rashly 
hospit- 
able. 


S. Cle- 
ment 

of Alex- 
andria. 
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later were inconvenient. for faith. A notorious instance 
was that Biology of so-called special creation, which was 
once thought necessary to a reflecting Theism and to 
Christian belief. 

For illustration of the rightly wide-ranging temper of 
faith we may turn for a moment here to S. Clement 
of Alexandria. This father, the portrayer of the true 
Gnostic, seems to have a very general, almost an undis- 
criminating, idea of what the true Gnostic should know. 
Sometimes the Gnostic seems nothing less prosaic than 
an instructed, a cultivated Christian, no stranger to the 
science of his time ; sometimes he is the pupil of a line 
of highly privileged teachers, the inheritor of a secret 
tradition from apostles ; sometimes a highly inquisitive 
divine ; sometimes little lower than an entranced prophet. 
The different elements of Christian knowledge seem sus- 
pended as in a fluid medium and not yet to have settled 
into separation and an order of importance. Close to 
a great passage upon scripture kindling the life-spark of 
the soul,! you get a quotation from Plato against intel- 
lectual mendicancy.2. He knows about the behaviour of 
magnets and the forms of the syllogism. You are 
embarrassed by the varied store of the saint’s mind. He 
has his moments of selection, of eclecticism. He says of 
Greek philosophy that it is like nuts, ‘‘ good to eat only in 
parts’’. But his hospitable mood soon returns. After 
some heavenly utterance you get minute and, to our minds, 
amazingly conventional or arbitrary directions on man-— 
ners,’ especially table manners. A man must sit at 
meals without support ; a good Christian is not cross- 
legged ; it is under-bred to be interested in the food ; 
and you must not help yourself to sauce, and that for 


1 Strom. lib. 1.i. Potter 1715, p. 321. See Appendix II, §1., p. 207. 
2 But see Appendix II. § 2, p. 208. 
® Paed II. vii. See Appendix II, § 4, pp. 209-10. 
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the singular reason that man is by nature not a sauce- 
eater but a bread-eater. We are taught that the love of 
God is the book of books; but we are taught almost in 
the same breath how best to rally young men for their 
good by praising in them the qualities they conspicuously 
lack. | 

The prudence commended is a heavenly prudence, but 
it extends to avoiding much talk because a cele) x 
man is like an old shoe, all worn out but the tongue. 

The saint is a critic of garlands, of ointments, of per- 
fumes ; he knows which of them are good against catarrh 
and which against low spirits ; and suddenly, by a transi- 
tion from what he calls the Paedagogic to the Didaskalic 
mode—from the art of the Bearleader to the art of the 
Professor—he rises to a wonderful and beautiful passage 
on the Crown of Thorns? and its significance. And the 
whole mixture is good. It is explained and justified by 
a-‘moral end. For even the choice of garland or posture 
may help to give the Christian “‘ composure, tranquillity, 
_ calmness, and peace ’’. 

After this and a hundred other high examples, we shall 
do much more than admit the inquiries called ordinary. 
Their pursuit needs fresh advocacy as a high Christian 
duty ; and when they are followed in faith they are not 
* studies of the world and the flesh but part of the discipline 
of that high wisdom that reaches from one end to the 
other mightily, and sweetly ordereth all things. 

I have quoted S. Clement in illustration of what seems 
his temper of indiscriminate collection. Let me quote 
him again in illustration of that spiritual motive that 
constitutes a principle—sometimes a hidden principle 
—of order in his work and teaching. It is not to the 
Stromateis—the ‘Hold All’—that the miscellaneous 
aspect is confined. And, on the other hand, it is not 

1 Ibid. See Appendix II, § 4, pp. 209-10. 
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in the elevated pages of this the greater book that 
you find some of the most glorious expressions 
of heavenly insight. The great Hymn? which if not 
Clement’s is fitly, as it is traditionally, annexed to his 
works, the Hymn =répiov tédrdowv adaév,? is attached not 
to the Stromateis but to Paedogogus, at the end of a book 
in which everything, positively everything, that concerns 
good morals and good breeding has been very faithfully 
dealt with. In that Hymn, Christ Who is the rein of 
headstrong passion, and the liberator of captive weakness, 
is sung also as the swiftness and joy of the loyal, whom 
He brings by discipline both from wildness to obedience 
and from helplessness to strength. He is Clavus, Frenum, 
Penna. The Lord’s Salvation covers the whole life; and 
so in its measure does the disciple’s teaching, and in the 
same way, that is by a single principle of order, a single 
motive of love. Our doctor, when set upon practical 
lessons, betrays his mystic preoccupation. But why 
should we say “‘ betrays’’ ? For indeed my plea is that 
it is the temper of vision or ‘ wisdom’ that is alone, or 
at least pre-eminently, practical. 

How easily and how nobly, speaking of temperance in 
the same book of Rudiments (Paed. II, cap. ii) when on 
physiological grounds he has recommended sparing 
draughts even of water, he breaks into a glorious declara- 
tion of the perpetual nearness and familiarity of the 
Divine Influence whose effect is hindered by bodily 
refreshments—the influence that Dame Julian,? in the 

1 See Appendix III, p. 211. 

2 Paed. iii. ad fim. Clementis Alexandrini, Opp. Edit. Potter CATS 
tom. i, pp. 312, 313. Upon the textual authority for the Hymn (it is 
not the highest authority, the Aretpas Code) see Texts and Studies, 
vol. v, No. 2, p.ix: Introduction to Quis Dives Salvetur. i 

3 Dame Julian was an anchoress, or ankeress—that is, of course, an 
anachoret or solitary—enclosed in a cell adjoining the Church of 


St. Julian (still in use) in Conisford by Norwich. She was born about 
1342, received the Revelation in her anchorage in 1373, and was “‘ yet 
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Revelation of Divine Love, calls “ full homely and liking 
to be known”’. Some there are—and he does not shrink 
from handling practically their prosaic conviction— 
who think one should be moderate all day, but, when 
supper comes, relax. ‘‘ But how can any wise man 
rightly wish the Divine Word to be absent from the 
evening meal in particular. For He is never able to'with- 
draw from His loved and protected servants,—no, not 
even when we sleep. Yes, upon our slumber too He is 
to be invoked. For that Heavenly Wisdom is perfect 
and complete, being indeed an understanding of all con- 
‘cerns, human as well as divine; and It embraces and 
enfolds the universe, and, inasmuch as It shepherds 
and cares for all mankind as-Its flock, becomes thereby 


in life” in 1413. How much later, we donot know. The Lady Julian 
Lampet, also a Norwich anchoress in 1428, is a different person, for 
this lady lived till 1478 or later. But Dame Julian’s days—though 
we do not bring them down to the Siege of Orleans and the eve of the 
Maid’s Campaign—were cast in eventful times, from Edward III, 
through Richard and Henry, at least to the first year of Henry V, At 
her window, to judge by The Ancyen Riwle, she might hear a good deal 
of the changes and chances of the time, of courts and camps and great 
houses ; and she was led to words that recall S. Clement’s in the text 
of the Heavenly King and His familiares: ‘I saw our Lord God as 
a Lord in His own House, which Lord hath called all His dear-worthy 
friends to a solemn Feast. Then I saw the Lord taking no place in 
His own House, but I saw Him royally reign in His House, filling it ° 
with Joy and Mirth, endlessly to glad and solace His dear-worthy 
friends, full homely and courteously.” 

“Tt is the most worship that a solemn King or a great Lord may do 
a poor servant if he will be homely with him.’’ Man’s heart forgetteth 
itself ‘‘ for joy of the great homeliness ... that He that is highest .. . 
is lowliest and meekest, homeliest and most courteous. The most 
fulness of joy that we shall have, in my sight, is the marvellous courtesy 
and homeliness of our Father that is our Maker, in our Lord Jesus 
Christ that is our Brother and our Saviour.” 

The book, once known to a few in the edition of Dom Serenus de 
Cressy, O.S.B. (published 1670 and reprinted 1843), is now known to 
very many in the admirable edition of Miss Warrack 1901 ; but there 
are still some who do not know it, and for one of these a note is worth 
printing to give the titles, viz. Revelation of Divine Love edited by 
Grace Warrack, Methuen, and (extracts) The Showing of a Vision with 
a preface by Father Congreve, S.S.J.E., Elliot Stock, 1915. 
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an art of the whole life.~ And therefore is It at all times 
present at our side, in so far as we truly live, ever fulfilling 
Its proper work, the creation of the life of virtue.” * 

That is it. The heavenly Wisdom embraces all reality, 
and has a message for every channel of our apprehension, 
a command for every energy of our action. It is an art, 
the art of the whole life. ; 

And we, answering our own question, shail say that the 
‘knowledge’ of the Apostle’s word is a knowledge of all 
that is real. It does not belong to the dignity of Divine 
contemplation to think incorrectly about matters of 
contingent fact. The children of light are pilgrims in the 
world, but they are not blind pilgrims or disorderly. As 
their life is in the light, so also they walk, even before - 
men, not as fools but as wise, their heavenly impulse not 
excluding prudent thought ; and in the light of eternity 
they redeem even the moment as it flies, all the more 
jealously because the days are evil. 

The true worshipper, says S. Clement, is he who by 
a noble and blameless service of man fulfils his ministry 
to God.? 


2. The inquiries called for convenience ordinary have 
innumerable points of contact and combination with the 
Christian knowledge I have called Theological. Of the 
range of studies comprised under that great name it 
would be absurd for any man to speak in a few sentences 
or pages, most of all absurd for me and in this place. 
I venture only on a remark, made in great reverence, 
upon those topics or moments in theological study where 
contact is most frequent with the changing aspects— 
or say the growing achievements—of natural science 
and history. 

1 See Appendix IT § 3, p. 208. 


2 OcoceBis yap povos 6 Ka\Os Kai dvemAAnTws TEpt TA avOpwrea e€vmnperov 
1@ OeG (Strom. VII. i. Potter, p. 830). 
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When the new contributions of science, the new adjust- 
ments of theology, bring, as they sometimes will, an 
advanced divinity into a collision more or less necessary 
and direct with the accepted form of Christian statement, 
what needs careful guarding is a possession lying, in 
appearance, outside the path or field of debate ; I mean 
the substance and vitality of religion itself. Men who are 
eager to establish a new proposition or to explode an 
old one do not always remember—one is tempted to 
think—that the Christian condition of mind, though 
tough, is not indestructible. ‘‘ Quoi qu’il soit trés solide- 
ment montée il ne fault pas brutaliser la machine.” In 
their zeal to reform the opinions of Christians, clever 
men may inadvertently deplenish the stock of Christians 
to instruct. In such crises there must be no frightfulness. 
There must be an exquisite care of the health of the 
believing body. 

The flame of a statement, however well corrected, does 
not cease to need feeding by the substance of religious 
experience. There must be oil in our lamps however 
freshly trimmed. Sometimes there has been a touch of 

ruthlessness or truculence in our critics. In matters so 
unspeakably important and delicate we do better to 
abandon all ruffling airs. Perhaps I am moved too much 
by memories of old days when the Professors, lance in 
rest, rode shouting upon the ranks of the Prelates, and 
statesmen expected the angels to take, or to captain, a 
side. If in our tamer days there still exist divines whose 
faith depends upon a worn-out Biology, or naturalists 
who suppose that nerves ‘explain’ mind, or that the 
study of organic forms throws light upon the nature of 
creation—the unspeakable transition from nothing to 
something—then certainly you do well to rouse us. 
You must make us start ; you need not make our blood 
run cold. The true progressive who would reform our 


oh 
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mode of thought—not»because his faith is too slender 
to bear the weight of tradition, but because it is too stout 
to endure the vesture of convention—is an ally of the 
Power that makes “ all our moments calm and bright ”’. 

Of theological activities that lie apart from the work 
of criticism, I mean the enrichments of worship or the new 
artillery of appeal, something of the same kind may be 
said. Whether they are novelties or restorations, guidance 
may be found in the question, Are they certain, or very 
likely, to maintain that specific life, the Christian life of 
faith, to increase its substance and its vitality ? 


That the Apostles’ knowledge was characteristically 
theological or religious needs no showing. It was a 
knowledge of God and of God’s dealings with.man. Its 
content is almost defined (Eph. i. 18) as “ the hope of 
His calling, the riches of the glory of His inheritance in 
the saints, the exceeding greatness of His power working 
upon believers”’, In this an externally recognizable fact 
is included. The question for us is whether the knowledge 
is more than ‘ theological’, in the narrow sense of my 
description, more than a knowledge of history however 
sacred, of dogma however majestic, of promises however 
generous ; more than a recognition of salvation secured 
and a status of heavenly citizenship. 

So much no doubt it is. There are external facts for 
recognition, Gentiles are admitted to ‘the Church’ 
and it is in this Epistle that the name first appears in 
its world-wide and world-transcending significance. They 
are entirely incorporated with the old believers, and 
share all their privileges and duties. 

A clear recognition of these facts ought to lead them ~ 
to a consistent life worthy of the name of Christians. 
It will act as a motive through serious reflexion. 

Well, a description like this of the Apostolic message 
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would not be untrue provided its full implication were 
remembered. The potential energy of the Christian 
state is to be liberated by knowledge of the nature of 
that state, of the promise it holds and the obligation it 
carries. This is something but it is not all. It amounts 
to a formal knowledge of the calling of God in Christ, of 
a predestined blessing, a present honour and a glorious 
future. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the dignity even of such 
formal knowledge. It is the knowledge of the purpose 
of God; His purpose of more than pardon and reconcilia- 
tion, of a kingdom and citizenship to be entered and 
exercised. It is the knowledge of the extent and the 
intensity of His benevolence and the resources of His 
redeeming power; a power measured only by the 
sovereignty of Godhead in the Manhood of Christ; the 
height and length and depth of the work taken in hand 
when Gentiles as well as Israelites were accepted in the 
Beloved. : 

The nature and influence of this knowledge—still 
external, still of information—is shadowed in ‘ ideas’ 
and the influence of ideas in the natural and political 
sphere. There is force in the mere appreciation of men’s 
actual position and opportunity, of the geographical and 
ethnic extension of a state, in vistas of future develop- 
ment, of growing wealth, vaster populations, closer com- 
munication, surer mutual support. We speak of the 
heartening effect of national ideas, national prospects. 
And this effect is, on a lower plane, like the effect an 
Apostle might expect from his converts’ recognition of 
the grace wherein they stood. 

If they failed, did they not fail because they mis- 
measured, minimizing them, the achievements that were 
now by grace within a Christian’s reach? ‘I can do all 
things through Him that strengtheneth me.” 
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And moreover all that perception of power was 
founded and bound up in perception of the Church, of 
the perfect unity, of the fellowship in Christ. If there 
were any formal instruction that could have given life, 
surely salvation would have been by ¢his instruction. 

In the vistas of divine mercy one avenue in particular 
had been opened by revelation to the eyes and to the 
action of the Apostle—the avenue of mercy for the 
Gentiles. One particular limitation he had been taught ~ 
to transcend—the limitation of Divine favour to a par- 
ticular race, or to the followers of its ways. 

The nations at large are fellow-heirs, he has seen, and 
of one body with the ancient people, not in their ancient 
life but in that new one which is Christ. The old 
Covenanters enter an undreamed-of blessing when, losing 
the old preserve of privilege, they find Christ in whom 
the other races are also found. 

And the Spirit of God, destroying the old barrier 
through the Cross, destroyed with it many others. The 
immeasurable future of the Church begins to appear. 
What has seemed a way of peace for a few in Israel is the 
way for man as man. And the foreigners who have come 
in almost as proselytes of the ancient church, and for 
whom have been hardly won certain indulgences about 
food and sabbaths, the little companies scattered over 
Asia in .a half dependence on the synagogues—their 
excentric teacher, after addressing them, hustled by 
crowds and. scolded by magistrates—will become a 
spectacle, a revelation to men and angels, in suffering, in 
triumph, in the Holy Ghost, in knowledge, in virtue. Even 
now as in a later vision they are prophetically recognized 
by the Apostle as forerunners of a multitude which no ~ 
man can number of all nations and peoples and languages 
destined to stand before the Throne. The new wine will 
burst the old vessels ; new forms will be found, new tokens 
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of unity forged, utterly independent of race or racial 
usage. There will be neither Jew nor Greek. ‘ Christian’ 
will be name enough. 

And, further, the change of constituency is token of 
an enlargement of idea. The prospect of God’s mercy 
and God’s glory triumphant in new peoples is a prospect 
of Christian life itself extended in scope. If fresh nations 
and classes are embraced in the glow of the promise, 
fresh achievements in the moral and intellectual world 
and in the world of physical work and organization come 
within the realm of Grace. 

The influence of Christ brought, by His blood, through 
faith, the remission of sins.1 But it would bring also 
close fellowship, moral sovereignty, a great power of 
charity, victory over the flesh, deliverance from ‘ the 
world ’ and greed and fear ; it would give joy and clean- 
ness and wisdom. And all this greatness should become 
actual as the promise became known. To recognize the 
grace was to win its fruits. 

Could these men see the Church he saw, they would 
not know it for their own society. (Is there a Church to - 
come which we should not recognize as ours?) It is 
without spot or blemish. It uses every gift and all the 
material of human life. Its extent, its charity, its life, 
its powerful work for the world, make it a disclosure of the 
mystery of God’s holiness and mercy, instructing not only 
earth but even heaven. It is a Church of unending graces, 
gifts for distribution, activities, welcomes. I¢ will accept 
and exalt all science, all arts, learning and eloquence, 
civility and empire ; it will hold in one the humble and 
the great ; in Christ shall be one day nor bond nor free. 

1 The Prayer Book has accustomed us to the beautiful and true words 
“ through faith in His blood’’. But they are not an exact rendering 
of Rom. iii. 25. In dv mpoébero 6 beds iAaarhpiov Sia TioTews év 7G adTod aipare, 


the two phrases dd miorews (through faith) and & 79 avrod aipar (in His 
blood) are parallel and co-ordinate. 
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Not many wise now hold by it, and not so very many 
ignorant either; not many men of station, more of 
honourable women ; but one day men and women alike, 
differing in duty, will grow into one various expression * 
of the Saviour’s will. 

An English cottage woman with her Bible, an English 
king kneeling before the Eucharist, an English schoolboy 
saying his prayers at sea and under fire—not the strange 
and mysterious only, but the homely developments also, 
of faith—are as facts of this world far beyond the appre- 
hension of the Apostle’s first readers. 

They think themselves a small body of Greeks on the 
way to become a subordinate part of a small sect of Jews, 
a minor element in that strange racial religion, a ‘ move- 
ment’, a special ‘way’ in. a cultus overshadowed by 
heathenism, only tolerated by the Public Worship 
Regulations of the Empire. 

And if their share in the religion is a minor share, on 
the other hand, and in correspondence, the religion makes 
only a partial claim on themselves; it does not lay hold 
on all their lives, their time, their thought. 

So it might seem. But the fact is, and this fact will 
become known on the stage of history, that they are 
possessed through and through by Christ, and themselves 
possess an immeasurable heritage. All things are theirs 
because all are Christ’s. They are come unto Mount Sion ; 
they are in correspondence not only with the first leaders 
and the saints of Jerusalem; they are members of the 
family of God. And the admission to a fellowship on 
earth has a heavenly counterpart. They are sealed with 
the Spirit, are blessed in heaven, with the adoption of 
sons and the powers of the world to come. 

To know this, to accept the truth in which their 
apostle walked, is part of what he covets for his favoured 
but still inconsistent friends. 
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It may still be said that the lesson could be conveyed 
by an external or formal knowledge ; that part is history, 
and part is dogma conveyed to the people by apostolic 
authority and recommended by: the splendour of a 


heavenly eloquence ; that it is still a lesson for Christian . 


obedience, not a manifestation of Christian experience. 
Our question is, Would the Apostle be contented with such 
a knowledge in his flock? Is even an entirely faultless 
conception of the Person of Christ enough to save to the 
uttermost ? Is it for this he bowed the knee to the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ? Is this the vision of 
Christ who is to the City instead of lamp and candle, 
instead of sun and stars? Is this the gift of the Spirit 
of wisdom and revelation in the recognition of God ? 

To this question the answer is, I submit, twofold. 
First there is an element of spiritual conformity in the 
reception of the lesson. 


1. The knowledge of Grace cannot work out its work 
only as a message welcomed or even only as an idea 
assimilated. It may begin so. It cannot end so, or find 
so its perfect fruit. And this because of the nature 
of the subject-matter, the content of the message. 

We hear of men who in some sort believe in colour 
and understand it by report. All of us by report believe 
in and in some sort understand the undulatory natures 
of sound, of light. In the wonderful instance of Helen 
Keller the whole external scene was intimated by signals. 

We know also that what has been collected by sense 
has been afterwards unfolded by ‘ mind alone’, as by 
a Beethoven without hearing and a Milton without sight. 

But for the true apprehension of light, of colour, of 
' sound, of harmony, who doubts that the health of the 
senses and the training of the taste are normally necessary? 

There may be a message received and trusted. But 
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real knowledge, even of the physical, must be mediated 
by the senses appropriate to the object; must come, 
as we say, by experience—the experience of colour by 
the eye, of music by the ear, not to be replaced by 
conceptions acquired by a blind man who hears or a 
deaf man who reads. 

And when the subject-matter is God, His purposes, 
beneficence, resources, not ‘in Himself’, but in and for 
the soul, the Church, how can the knowledge, in any 
stage of advance, be other than a knowledge by experi- 
ence, by contact, but above all by vision wherein the 
eyes of the heart are enlightened. How can this know- 
ledge grow excepting in the growth of love? Even the 
knowledge of the world-wide extension of the Church— 
a matter in modern measures so concrete, so institutional 
—was received, the Apostle says, ‘‘ by revelation ’’.1 

Unless it becomes more, the faith that cometh by hear- 
ing will in time become less than an accepted and appre- 
ciated report, less than a lesson from authority. 

To this consideration I hope to turn another day. 

2. The second answer is that the access to God and 
the fellowship with believers bound up with that access, 
even if they have no mystical character have certainly 
at least a moral one. The knowledge of them makes a 
demand upon the wii. And the’ very reality described 
cannot persist without a willing obedience. If unity is 
what is revealed, there is nothing to reveal when unity, 
in some sense, is not there. I mean that the inclusiveness 
of the blessing, the news of which is to cheer the Christian 
to good works, must become in him the siri¢ of inclusion. 
It must exclude exclusiveness. We must welcome one 
another to the Grace of God. The Jew himself only - 
gains the new power when he gains the Gentile as his 
brother. He does not admit the Greeks—as many Greeks 


1 Eph, iii, 3 Kara dmoxadvpy éyvwpicdn wo. 
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were admitted before Paul preached and before Christ 
died—to be proselytes of his old province. But, when he 
counts all things well lost that he may win Christ and 
be found in Him, he finds the Greeks to be citizens, not 
of his old limited province, but of the new and boundless 
Kingdom into which he also, the Jew, has gained by 
inclusiveness admission. 

And the spirit of inclusion must accompany through 
the ages the privilege of admission. If the new happiness 
is liberty, expatiation, the lasting temper cannot be the 
temper of the barricade. At home we must be homely ; 
otherwise, though the blessing long darkly remains, the 
vision is lost. We miss the Catholic conception when we 
lose the Catholic temper. And we lose the temper when 
we do not exercise it. And who can tell how much with 


the conception we lose of the Catholic, the Evangelical, 


blessing ? 


It will never be easy to maintain continuously \that 
first blessing of union. The obliteration of differences 
was in a sense accomplished once for all when Christ 
abolished them in His Cross. But in another sense 
that obliteration is an abiding and ever-renewed work 
of Christ’s life. We must not believe that Judaism or 
Pharisaism belong to a past age shut off from us by the 
Christian era. In that era itself, the great change was 
not by every one perceived, by every believer conformed 
to. The world seemed to roll on as before. The risen 
Christ was shown after His Passion not to all the people 
but to witnesses chosen before of God: and the witnesses 
may sometimes have fainted when they saw even 
believers renew old divisions as bitterly as if all the great 
saving facts had been a dream. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles himself knew, I believe, and even in himself, the 
difficulty. The spirit of welcome, the belief in the one 
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Body, had to be maintained. Sometimes men with whom 
he was in full communion were terribly like those others, 
the Pagans; slow to walk as if they remembered they 
were no longer aliens in the dark, but brothers in the 
light. He needed revelation to assure him of the mystery 
of inclusion. The urgency of his proclamation of unity 
betokens possibly a conscious dislike, possibly a sup- 
pressed complex of distaste, for Gentiles. 

Strange if the new great Catholic Church whose very 
privilege was founded on the ruin of old barriers should 
fall in love with barriers in turn, with doors shut, bolted, 
and barred. Yet we have to watch and pray against 

such love of clear limitations competing either with the 
spirit of mission or with the spirit of reconciliation. 
And how can the narrow mind of a man, himself only 
learning like a child to walk in a new freedom, maintain 
in full harmony a welcoming love and the loyal integrity 
of belief and obedience? We are not large enough to 
give room for that combination. Perhaps, like Charles 
Simeon, we must be content to be extreme men in both 
directions ; and indeed the extremes are one, for the 
deposit we must hold with jealous care is the deposit 
of a world-embracing generosity ; our unalterable tradi- 
tion is the tradition of an ever-adventurous advance of 
charity. 

We have perplexities and difficulties enough; hard 
problems for thought, hard tasks for generosity. The 
victory of Christ our Lord is not continued in the disap- 
pearance of obstacles, but in the perpetually renewed 
effort of obélience. In the ecclesiastical, as in the 
personal, story of virtue we must expect a resistance 
offered by evil and particularly by the evil influences 
of selfishness and pride. His prayer for our union will 
be fulfilled only through much tribulation and much 
painstaking ; and, lixe Spenser’s knights, the man that 
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would serve the Lord’s desire for unity rides through 
dangerous plains and thickets, through the harshness of 
circumstance, the darkness of ignorance and _ error, 
carrying with him a weakness of his own more dangerous 
than malice or magic. Worst of all, he is accompanied | 
all the way by the temptation to despair. 

We serve the purpose of Christ and are in line with 
His prayer when, holding fast the Head by faith, we hold 
fast in Him the unconquered, often daunted, hope of the 
development and manifestation of God’s unity in all the 
spheres of life ‘ outward’ and ‘inward’. Only we must 
resist the sloth that invites to the pillows of division. 

I blame no man who feels the strain of change, the 
comforts of conservatism, the homeliness of party. 

But our unalterable need is to resist the lethargy of 
sect, to keep awake to the call of union; and, though 
we see not our way at a given moment to any advance, 
yet to refuse the principles of contented isolation. 

Our foundation as Christians is in the truest and 
ultimate sense on a rock more ancient than the oldest 
divisions. But in the sense of a more relative history, 
it is set in point of fact on the site of barriers broken 
down and differences transcended. Strange if on that — 
more superficial plane of development, we become in turn 
lovers of division. It is as if a man whose home is built 
upon a filled-up moat should become an enthusiast for 
trenches and profess unalterable objections to ‘ made 
ground’. Such an image stops far short of the point 
of view that presents to us ‘ the Foundation of God’. 
But it is not without a meaning for those exclusions which 
themselves belong even to a national plane. 

As soon as the spirit and principle of union are really 
accepted, practical difficulties multiply. Some are not 
difficulties to be disregarded or even surmounted, but 
unalterable rules for action. No pursuit of peace has 
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any value that is not founded upon devotion to truth. 
It is perhaps not on the plain that we shall find one 





another, but by rising to a centre above us. 

~The spirit of reunion does not dispense with what 
is necessary to full Christian status. But it is eager, 
if possible, to bestow what is necessary. 

It will sometimes postpone gestures of welcome to 
those who are still separated, if such movements seem 
certain or very likely to cause breaches between Christians 
already united. But it will at all times look out—as 
hungry men look for -bread—for every possibility of 
peace, It will be ready to work out its principle of unity 
in confined spheres and in ‘ small’ endeavours. 





May I illustrate the perpetual character of the need 
of Unity, the perpetual call for its temper, in a region 
of the Church very different from our own? It shall be 
the case of the great and most venerable orthodox 
patriarchates of Antioch and Jerusalem: Antioch the 
first see of Peter, the birthplace of the Christian name, 
the patriarchate par excellence; and Jerusalem the mother 
of all Churches, though young among the Patriarchal 
Thrones, the shrine on earth of the saving facts them- 
selves, image below, though in bondage with her children, 
of the Mother of us all, Jerusalem the free. 

In those great churches of the East you may see 
accompanying the effort of Christian love something 
approaching a parallel to the old difficulty of the Christian 
Israelite in face of the Christian world—something 
approaching a parallel, because in the modern instance 
also the temper of exclusion has springs at once racial 
and religious. & 

I am not speaking now of the divisions between Greek 
and Roman, nor immediately of the differences between 


the Orthodox, the Great or Imperial Church, and the 
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separated priesthoods of Armenia stern and wild, of 
Egypt and Aethiopia, of Syria east and west. The dusky 
_ splendours of the Great Church are like an ancient 
jewelled picture in a carved frame of venerable dissent, 
and the distinction between picture and frame is accepted 
with complete content. The schisms date from the 
sixth century, some even from the fifth; and a non- 
conformity two centuries older than’Islam can afford 
to be conservative. 

Nor again am I now regarding the sense of distance 
difficult to bridge between the more ancient Orthodox 
Churches and the Slavic Orthodox. What I would speak 
of is the line of possible cleavage within the one Orthodox 
Church itself in the Near East, between its more Eastern 
and its more European elements. 

To us the Orthodox Church as a whole is the Eastern 
Church, the Greek Church. To all Syria Greece is 
Western, European.? Constantinople is Rome. What 
old Rome is to the North, new Rome is in many respects 
to the Near East. It is the Imperial, the European power 
overseas. It is contrasted with Syria, with Arabia, even 
with Egypt, in spite of Egypt’s long association with 
Greece and Rome. 

And the Churches of Jerusalem and Antioch have been 
in their government for a long time Greek, Western 
corporations in an Eastern land. Their adherents are 
the Romans. - There are indeed Westerners still more 
Western, the Latins, who have their own strong missions 

1 It would be unbecoming to speak in a saving clause of the entirely 
catholic intention and strong traditional ground of the ‘separated 
bodies ’, or to sketch the natural history of schism which would often 


show theological divergence as a result and not a cause of separate 
national fortunes. 

2 The further East you travel the larger is “the West”. There 
are Christian communities in Kurdistan and Persia to whom Antioch 
is Western. To the desert Damascus is a Western, almost a European, 
city. 
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and faithful adherents. My Arab servant in Jerusalem 
was a Latin in religion. When I arranged for his Easter 
duties and told off the car to take him to the Franciscan 
Fathers, I asked the driver whether he too was a Latin. 
“La, la, Rami.’”’ No Latin; on the contrary a Roman. 
The Orthodox Patriarch is El Batrak er Roum. His 
Convent of the Holy Sepulchre is a Roman, that is a 
Greek, Brotherhood in an Arab-speaking town; it has 
a colony of Hellenes about it; but its flock and the 
lower ranks of its clergy are Arabophones. Constan- 
tinople and Athens, Mount Athos and even Mount Sinai 
are Western stations of power. They belong to the old 
Imperial force. 

The danger is that the Church itself should be Greek. 
There was once a strong Syrian Christianity as there was 
a strong Egyptian ; and they helped one another. It was 
monks of Egypt who defeated Paganism on the Philistian 
Coast in the fourth century.! 

In the fourth and fifth centuries Syria played an 
important part in the western world. Syrian merchants 
were everywhere. Syrian priests were bishops in Ravenna 
and (later) in Paris and even in Rome.? 


1 The triumph of the Church in Philistia was sealed, under Bishop 
Porphyry, by Theodosius the Great, ‘‘ who laboured to deserve the 
favour of Heaven by the extirpation of Idolatry’ (Gibbon, Roman 
Empire, cap. xxviii). But the Imperial favour bestowed when the 
work ended must not hide the heroism of the conflict while it lasted ; 
a conflict sustained, in much suffering and many martyrdoms, by 
a small Christian flock against the powerful and elated Hellenic Pagan- 
ism which had its centre in the Marneion of Gaza, a piace now familiar 
to many Englishmen as a battle-field and a bureau. Of this long 
struggle, of Porphyry the Bishop, and of the part taken by the monks 
of Egypt, a sufficient account, drawn from Eusebius, Jerome, Sozomen, 


and the Life of Porphyry, is given by Sir George Adam Smith, Historical 


Geography of the Holy Land, p. 180 and pp. 187 ff. 

* At Ravenna from 396 to 425 without interruption ; at Paris about 
596; in Rome in the seventh and eighth cénturies there were five 
Syrian Popes. See Louis Bréhier’s L’ Eglise et L’Ovient au Moyen Age: 
Les Croisades, pp. 7-10. It may be supposed that all these persons 
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And so long as the Roman world embraced that nearer 
East, there was, I conjecture, little conscious difference 
between its Eastern and its European elements. When 
the Empire fell back before the Persians, before the 
Arabs (though Syrian Christians were still of influence in 
Europe) that Syrian Christianity was submerged.1 But 
Rome, Byzantium, remained. And Christianity remained 
in consequence a Byzantine force, looking to the sacred 
Emperor and the only Rome the Christian East was 
conscious of, the Rome upon the Bosporos. 

Later, as has been said,2 came people from the far 
West : Franks, Italians, Englishmen. These were Latins, 


were Greeks, although from Syria. M. Bréhier certainly distinguishes 
them in nationality from Greeks. 

* The fallen Syria sent out learned messengers to Europe, as later 
fallen Constantinople did. : 

* Let me not seem to suggest that the Latin influence in Jerusalem 
begins with the Crusades or even with Charlemagne. The renowned 
name of Jerome, carried through the world on how many millions of 
vulgate Bibles, alone, if there were no other name, confutes#such an 
idea for the least learned in a single breath. 

But in view of the fact that many thousands of Englishmen, not all 
of them equally bookish men, have lately frequented the hills of 
Palestine and the streets of Jerusalem, and have found themselves 
immensely interested not only—as they expected—in Bible history, 
but also in ecclesiastical variations, it may be fitting to attempt 
some nearer approach to an explanation of ‘Latin’ and ‘Greek’. 
To the modern visitor the Latins seem Roman Catholic missioners 
dating perhaps from the Crusades or from Franciscan work after the 
ruin of the Crusades; or sent by Spain or the Angevin princes. I owe 
reparation to a party of young soldiers who left me helplessly silent when, 
on Christmas Eve at Bethlehem, they asked me whether the Church 
they stood in was Greek or Latin. They went away, I fear, with the 
impression that the glorious Constantinian Basilica was simply ‘ Greek ’ 
and that ‘“‘ Roman Catholicism ’’ was represented only by the for- 
bidding but very devout ‘‘ Latin Church ”’ erected on the north side 
by Francis Joseph. 

Before the lasting schism between East and West—I say ‘lasting’ 
because, besides moré fleeting quarrels, there was so serious a division 
as the Acacian in the fifth century—before the schism which tragically 
endures to-day, the name ‘ Latin’ had no dividing ecclesiastical signi- 
ficance ; and at least while Constantinople, New Rome, the one imperial 
seat, spoke both Latin and Greek, the word had no challenging political 
complexion. 
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and there came to be Eastern Latins as well as Eastern 
Romans. But the Church of the land held to the nearer 
centre.? 

It was nevertheless a centre overseas, and its adherents 
had some of the advantage of those whose Head-quarters 
lie beyond the reach of conquest. The clergy of Palestine 
_ were saluted by Omar as the ‘‘ Monks of the Imperial 
Race”; and during the long interval between the Arab 
Conquest of Jerusalem and the fall of Constantinople 
_ these monks and bishops represented in a Saracen world 


1 S. Jeromeisa unique personage. He wasin Palestine lessasa Roman 
missionary than as a gainer for all the West of oriental tradition and 
the Hebrew language. He was not a ‘Latin’ in Palestine; nor 
en revanche, was Athanase an Eastern Churchman in the modern sense. 
They were Catholic, Orthodox, both alike. 

Perhaps it is safe to say that ‘Latin’ began to mean something 
approaching what it means now when the Imperial West began to be 
Frank, when Charlemagne, the effective founder of the Western Pro- 
tectorate of Eastern Christians, put on the Roman purple, and a new 
Old-Rome on the Tiber confronted the oid New-Rome on the Bosporos. 
We all know, of course, that there were Western ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions in Palestine then, long before the schism was accomplished. For 
was it not a convent of Latin monks on Mount Olivet whose singing 
of the Creed with “‘ Filioque’’ brought on the first momentous debate 
on those syllables, devoutly uttered in Spain, more than two centuries 
earlier ? 

In that affair, fully related by Hefele and by Dr. Neale, what is 
memorable for our purpose—putting aside, as not now concerning us, 
the picture of a most pastoral Pope, Saint Leo III, who restrains the 
vigour of See-assertion, and labours to commend his wise ‘ view’ to 
every man’s conscience by patient reasoning—is the Imperial com- 
plexion of the plea for singing ‘‘ Filioque’”’ in the Creed. The monks 
of Olivet defend the singing as a practice authorized by the example 
of the new Frank Imperial Court. The Pope urges that this new 
Imperial devotion should be discontinued, not to discourage the doctrine 
it conveyed, but in favour of peace. And he makes an emphatic period 
to his gentle and unemphatic dissuasion by setting up on silver plates 
in the Confessio of S. Paul, at the heart of the Western Empire, the 
creed both in Latin and in Greek, as it had been received throughout 
the Church in East and West. : 

Upon this matter, upon the Council of Aix, and the mission of - 
Bernard, Adelhard (of Corbie), and Smaragdus from Charlemagne to 
the Pope, see Hefele-Leclercq (Histoire des Conciles, vol. iii, pp. 1127 ff.) 
and Dr. Neale (History of the Holy Eastern Church (ed. of 1850), Part I, 
pp. 1155 ff.). 
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the august European sovereign who still reigned, formid- 
able and mysterious, at the Gates of Europe.! 

The Orthodox Church, then, has been in government 
Greek, Imperial. Hence indeed, as you learn from the 
Great Church’s name of Melchite or Royalist, the schisms 
draw part of their force. The Nestorian, the Syrian, the 
Coptic Churches are nationalist. The East, as a whole, 
without being theologically monophysite,? was ecclesi- 
astically Anti-Chalcedonian; and in consequence the 
orthodox force in the near East had to be almost recreated 
from Constantinople. The Armenians stand apart. Their 
history has made them Latin in complexion. But in 
the other cases differences of doctrine, or rather of 
dogmatic position, are the result, quite as much as the 
cause, of interrupted fellowship. As in New Testament 
Greek, ‘ heresy ’ always means what we call schism ; first 
party association and then the party spirit it fosters. The 
Eastern Syrians rejected Ephesus partly because they were 
Eastern Syrians. But there was an element of theological 
difference or at least of theological misunderstanding. 


1 The influence of New Rome upon the Church in Syria-Palestine- 
Egypt was suspended for two hundred years by the Iconoclastic con- 
troversy, and it was during that period of estrangement between 
Eastern Church and Eastern Rome that the Western, the Frank, 
Protectorate had its practical beginning. But that temporary breach 
only showed how close were the normal ties between those Churches 
and the Emperors and Patriarchs of Constantinople, for it was when 
these normal ties were severed that the influence of Charlemagne was 
founded. 

2 I say ‘‘not theologically monophysite”’ because they do not hold 
the destructive doctrine which the orthodox intend by ‘ Monophysite ’. 
But they do hold to the rejection of symbols which they suspect of 
implying the division of Christ. John of Nikiu(Monophysite Patriarch 
of Alexandria, 507-17) says that the Roman (i.e. the Byzantine) 
Emperors lost their crown to the Ishmaelites, under the wrath of 
Heaven, because they divided Him who is indivisible. 

3 The Armenian kingdom in Cilicia, though only an off-shoot, brought 
the whole nation into contact with the Crusaders and the Popes, with 
whom from 1198 to 1375 several Armenian Catholici were in com- 
munion, (Article ‘‘Arménie” in Dict. de Théologie Catholique, Vacant 
et Mangenot, tom. i, coll. 1903-4.) 
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For Nestorius, already separated by Ephesus, welcomed 
an argument prepared to meet the Monophysite error, 
and the Nestorians still admire, I have heard, the favourite 
document of Chalcedon, calling it “the Tome of the 
accursed Leo”. The West Syrians and the Copts 
rejected Chalcedon because they were suspicious of an 
Imperial Council; and the triumph of Islam, in arms and 
in thought, is related both as cause and as effect to the 
later (Iconoclastic) divisions of a church too closely 
identified with an Empire. 

But it is not of relations with the separated bodies 
I would speak to-day. There is, I have said, a more 
domestic problem. How shall the Orthodox Church 
become Palestinian in Palestine, Arabian in Arabia ? 
It cannot be, it must not be, by cutting links between it 
and the Greek Thrones. Yet it is hard for an Orthodox 
Patriarch in the East to hold fast both sides of his 
duty. 

His Greek devotion is not simply a nationalist devotion. 
He is a monk of the Impcrial Race, but he also speaks the 
language of an Apostle. He hears the Gospel sung in the 
words it was written in; and the Great Councils’ defini- 
tions are framed in the exact and exacting syllables of his 
mother tongue, the language of his nursery. 

Moreover, with Greek, with Imperial, constancy, he 
guards, as they have been guarded through the ages of 
Moslem oppression, the central sacred places for the 
devotion of all the Christian world. He has believed, with 
all his spiritual race, that the monastic family of the 
Holy Sepulchre is the Church of Jerusalem. No wonder 
he is a Hellene of the Hellenes. No wonder if his Pastoral 
heart exposes him to the suspicion of being “ Pan- © 
orthodox and local”. The accusation which appears 
contradictory in terms is easily understood. It means 
that the Patriarch cares not only for Greeks but for 
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people of other races also, provided they are orthodox 
and live in Palestine. 

It is the guardianship of the Holy Places that con- 
stitutes his great dignity and his great difficulty. He 
has a charge for all the Christian world. He succeeds to 
the watchful office of those who did in point of fact 
after the Arab conquest save all we have in Jerusalem. 
But he has this charge not as a citizen of the world, or 
even. as a bishop of the Christian world, but as a Greek, 
the son of a nation profoundly Christian, resolutely 
tenacious. 

Yet he not only rules the brotherhood of the Holy 
Sepulchre. He is also the pastor of an Arab-speaking 
flock. To his Hellenic relatives his people are BépBapor. 
Their Christian ambitions are described in French by the 
Lord Meletios, ex-metropolitan of Athens,1 once secretary 
of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, as ‘‘ Les Exigences des 
Arabophones’’, exigencies which include a demand of 
real and actual membership in the Church they, are 
devoted to, a road open, not in form only but in fact, to 
the Religious Life and the ruling Brotherhood. 

This problem of the Greek clergy and the Arab flock 
grows in importance because of the growth everywhere 
and especially among Arabs of the idea of nationality. 
Nationality almost seems about to replace the tie of creed. 
And certainly the religions must take account of the 
newly asserted bonds. 

The problem exists in its simplest form in the case of 
the Patriarch of Antioch whose seat is at Damascus. 
There, together indeed with a Hellenic colony, you have 
an Arab-speaking country, in the main an Arab-speaking 
flock. There we have now the second Arab-speaking 
Patriarch. Ifthe line of which he is all but the founder can 


1 And later the courageous and devoted Patriarch of the Oecumenical 
see of Constantinople. 
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be maintained under a double pressure—a pressure in- 
creased in severity on both sides by the disappearance of 
Christian Russia as a Power—the problem is on its way to 
solution. There will be a clergy, holding fast to the great 
tradition of the past, going back to the chief of the Apostles, 
but freely devoted to the evangelization and training of a 
native Church. In Damascus the Great Church will, if 
it can but survive, show itself not Greek but Orthodox, 
but Catholic. Some enthusiastic Hellenes may gravitate 
to the papal bishop of the Eastern Rite. The Great 
Church will be the Church of the land. In Damascus 
there are difficulties, but not difficulties in the theological 
sphere. ; 

But in Jerusalem the case, as I have already suggested, 
is different. You have within the Arab-speaking country 
interests which are not Arabian, not Palestinian, but 
world-wide ; and which in their world-wide significance 
have been the special care of Greeks; speaking the 
language of S. Paul and S. John. 

Only one type of man could, humanly speaking, solve 
this problem. He must be heartily and faithfully Greek. 
He must be heartily and faithfully Apostolic. That is, he 
must be a great Christian, with the mind of Him in whom 
is neither Greek nor Barbarian. 

And he might be all this in faith and intention and 
yet prove, by an earnest failure, that it was impossible 
for one person to fulfil duties so different in their emphasis: 
He might fail to be the guardian of the Shrines without 
succeeding in being a pastor of the flocks. 

Such a failure it is not reasonable to fear, or at least to 
count as necessary. For the pastoral charge is not large, 
and every orthodox Arab-speaking villager in Palestine 
or beyond Jordan takes comfort in the thought that his — 
Chief—the chief of his millet as well as his church—is the 
august guardian of the Holy Places, El Batrak er Roum. 
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But if the merely material difficulties defeated generous 
intentions, then a costly solution might perhaps lawfully 
_be sought in the separation of the two functions, as in 
the Latin communion, where there is both the Patriarch 
and the Franciscan Custode di Terra Santa. Such a 
solution would be in many ways lamented and lamentable. 
But it would be a less evil than a lasting check to the 
pastoral activity of the Patriarch in the Holy Land. 


I have been admitted to some degree of intimacy Our 

with the needs, the anxieties, the pastoral ardour of nee 
those most venerable churches. I cannot believe that P*?¥yt 
external events are meaningless when they give us, here Churches. 
in England, at least a view of their tasks and problems. 
Should not these events give us also a real sympathy, and 
force us to an earnest, an ambitious prayer? I believe 
that a living unity within the orthodox communion will 
promote more than anything else a real power of concilia- 
tion with other communions ; for the practice of fellow- 
ship within—the fruit of light and the channel for miore 
light—increases the temper of peace and justice for use 
towards those that are without. S. James says a man 
makes war with other men because he is at war within 
himself. The inward peace should be the first repaired. 
I would rather see in the great church of Constantinople, 
with her almost equally great dependent Athens, the power 
and skill to reconcile Bulgaria; I would rather see 
Jerusalem provide completely for her Arab flock and her 
hard-pressed Russian comrades in the East, than I would 
see an approach to. communion with Canterbury accom- 
panied by unnecessary postponement of those interior 
duties.? 


1 After this was written and spoken we were able to welcome, with 
gratitude to the God of Peace, a reconciling utterance from Constanti- 
nople to Canterbury, the Letter of the Patriarch Meletios of July 
1922. 
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But there is no need to set up such a contrast finally. 
If we, by prayer and study, do our part to help what we 
call the Eastern Church in her own anxieties, setting 
aside altogether the wish to decorate by her recognition 
our own great and deeply burdened Church, we may yet 
see the incumbents of those venerable Thrones come 
to our fellowship wearing their crowns with a new lustre 
because they represent every Christian heart within their 
pastoral charge. 


And now we abandon our inversion of a Pauline 
device. We no longer transfer a necessary lesson ‘in 
a figure ’ from ourselves to other people. 

Take we the lesson home. The knowledge of unity 
in Christ sets free the power of Christ in us, the hope 
of glory. But the knowledge must be preserved in the 
preservation of the Unity. 

There should be at once the largest ambition of recon- 
ciling action, and the readiest cultivation of the con- 
ciliatory temper. 

And this temper must find exercise every day. — 

If we love not our brother whom we have seen, how 
can we love, in God, these others whom we have not 
seen ? 

The temper has its primal exercise at home. Rather 
it must have an exercise within the man. No one 
adventuring the great enterprise of missions or of reunion 
must shelter a schism in his soul. There must be the Peace 
of God there. What disturbs it? In part I know; and 
part I know not. God show and heal my wound. “I 
have borne chastisement, I will not offend any more. 
That which I see not teach Thou me; if I have done 
iniquity, I will do no more ” (Job xxxiv. 31, 32). 

There is no darkness in the heavenly light, though 
what it shines on be dark. And the light that reveals 
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the sorrow, also cleanses, heals, and recreates; the once 
dark itself becomes light. 

That healing we all desire may be favoured—who can 
tell?—by our seeking it now more directly for the 
purposes of the Kingdom. It may be that the man who is 
distracted inwardly by sin remembered or by sin allowed, 
by impulse unregulated and resurgent passions, by care 
or by dread, by resentment he would most gladly stifle 
or by the reproach from good men he would, if he might, 
deserve to be spared, will find peace within and peace 
with God and man when he supplicates that peace simply 
as a preparation for God’s work of peacemaking. 

In Christ’s light, the light of Christ Who died to recon- 
cile us to God, he also may see light, and walk in love as 
he walks in light. Praying in the very temper of 
Jesus, that is in the unbounded love of his brethren, 
praying thus and not otherwise for relief and security 
and the soul’s health, he may, he shall, find these gifts 
bestowed upon him to use in Christ’s work. | 

Growing in will and desire less unlike the Saviour, 
he will begin to become less unlike Him in character, for 
he will begin to see his Saviour more nearly as He is. 
Thus he will inherit the power of God for the salvation of 
others as he watches ever more earnestly for the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. 

It is certain, then, that the knowledge we need has at 
least so far transcended mere research as it has of necessity 
amoralelement. ¢ 


1 [lav yap 7d pavepotpevor pas éorw. Eph. v. 13, see below, p. 198. 
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“In this was manifested the Love of God towards us because that 
God sent His Only Begotten Son into the world that we might live 
through Him. 

“ Herein is love, not that we loved God but that He loved us and 
sent His Son to be a propitiation for our sins.”—1 John iv. 9. 

CONVINCED, and speaking to men convinced, that 
common and contemporary affairs have a strictly religious, 
a strictly theological importance, I spent (though with 
regret) part of a time dedicated to the study of our inter- 
course with God, in recalling, too gently, some of our 
griefs—too gently, because we need not an opinion but 
a deep and painful impression of public distress, the 
dangers that challenge all the resources of our hope and 
faith, if we are to do more than establish a proposition, 
if we are to enlist men to an adventure of ardent, of 
passionate prayer. 

Our next care was to meet betimes the plea for a quicker 
supply of unreflecting work, and the more damaging 
objection that our case needs no stating, that the value 
of knowledge for work is a truism, a platitude. Would 
that it were. There is bad work that can best be done 
in the dark ; and a man may still sometimes set “‘ his foot 
upon the light ’’, to finish an act of violence or treason. 
There are, no doubt, practical persons who love darkness 
rather than light. But for the work that is really work 
because it is good, for the work that is work because it 
is creative, strengthening, liberating, light is the only 
security. 

We are reminded to-day of a high instance of that 
genuine work.! 


1 This lecture happened to be read on a Sunday when His Majesty’s 
Judge of Assize attended the University Church. 
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The Sovereign’s office as Judge depends upon the one The Office 
light. The light’s influence is limited by our obtuseness, Tasek, 
but it alone maintains the fabric of law, of ordered inter- 
course and peace. 

We have learned, in a negative way and by dreadful 
examples, how false is a saying, repeated sometimes even 
by grave men, that order finds its ultimate security in 
force, or in that interest which presupposes a force able 
to grant or to withhold the objects of. ambition or of 
hunger. Justice cannot dispense with force, but force 
must be subject to justice. 

Force is in its own nature neutral. Its direction is 
determined by good or bad desires, by true or false 
principles. Violence and cunning may seize power and 
make a system of iniquity. But when that is done, the 
splendour of the law and the office of the magistrate are 
buried in a common ruin. Where civility survives, the 
King’s writ runs not because he bears the heavier*sword : 
rather he bears the sword because his judgements\ are 
righteous. That the King can do no wrong becomes 
true in a new sense. So long as the community remains 
free and enlightened, the supreme ruler cannot do, is not 
strong enough to do, anything but what in the long run 
is held right; he ‘enforces’ only what the sense and 
conscience of the community approve. 

The prevalence, not perfect but relatively steady, 
relatively general, of right principles preserves order 
within the.State. Only a wider application of the same 
principles can build peace between the nations; only 
a steady light upon the minds, a steady light in the 
consciences of men. 

He who, in any degree however small, makes something 
other than truth dethrone truth from its sovereign place, 
he who for however short a time bids us look for the 
maintenance of our State to something independent of 
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the vindication of truth, and of justice which is the active 
form of truth, drags mankind down, so far as his influence 
prevails, from the position hard won by precious blood, 
and undertakes a responsibility not to be measured or 
described. 

Nor is any man quit of responsibility in this matter. 
When the supremacy of justice founded on truth—that 
is to say, of necessity, on knowledge—is challenged, 
neutrality becomes criminal, and we are all, private men 
and magistrates alike, called by our Christian privilege 
to support, both by obedience and by prayer for the 
wider rule of higher reason, the unspeakably valuable, the 
indispensable, dignity and authority of Law. 


Our prayer for Light must be an instant prayer; our 
distress is extreme and our danger pressing. There are no 
hours to spare. Things are actual which twenty years 
ago were incredible. I put aside everything about which 
there can be difference of opinion, though I have never 
been able to understand why opinions become unfit for 
treatment in this place only because their truth or error 
affects us all; why individual conduct is the proper 
subject of Christian ethics, while the national conduct, in 
which we all combine, is not. We need, and at once, 
a larger light in the intelligence, in the consciousness, 
most of all in the conscience. 

It is truth must make us free. Contention, we said, 
by physical and by moral force, has done for the present 
all it can. A steady rivalry in the work of projecting 
hardware across the sky has made its valuable, but after 
all inadequate, contribution to our politics. That rivalry — 
itself was nursed in darkness, as in darkness have been 
nursed many avoidable causes of weakness, deformity, 
and unhappiness. It is only in darkness that men can 
hold the nightmare superstition that we ought to endure 
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miseries we might destroy. The unreflecting, the objec- 
tive, life has its great attractions, its real value. But 
our need is of truth and knowledge in every department— 
of knowledge about health and wealth and even about 
money ; knowledge of the still unsuspected causes of 
social order and the real conditions of its stability. 
And in every department that can be securely distin- 
guished the appropriate knowledge should rule. 

Everywhere knowledge and truth, which is at least 
the sum of what we know, must rule. And if the Chris- 
tian’s joy and strength are to be available for the suffering 
body politic, they must be liberated to action by a gift 
that S. Paul calls knowledge or recognition, the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation. It is the knowledge of the 
Christian’s state and hope. It is acquired in the fellow- 
ship. It is learnt from authority. But it is verified in 
experience and becomes, from an obedient hearing, an 
exultant vision. It is this more intimate knowledge 
which translates a status of privilege into the practice of 
virtue, and employs.on earth the powers of a Kingdom 
yet to come. 

It is this intimate and effective knowledge that 
S. Clement seems to attribute to the true Gnostic in 
a passage near the beginning of the wonderful seventh 
Book of the Stromateis, a knowledge of the Father “ no 
- longer reported by word of mouth, but worshipped and 
adored with silent worship and holy awe, ... . when 
apprehended by those whom the Lord has elected for 
knowledge.”’ + 

1 Strom. Bk. VII, Cap. i, § 2, Ed. Potter, p. 829. I give the English 
of Hort and Mayor’s edition of the Seventh Book (p. 5). 

An isolated sentence might seem to contrast the instruction gained 
by study of the life of the Word Incarnate with the verbal teaching of 
the Prophets. This is doubtless a true and important contrast. There is 
a lesson taught by Prophets, and there is the far more convincing 


lesson constituted by the life on earth of Christ. But the passage as 
a whole points not simply to this life as a subject of history, but 
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The next step in our study must be, it would seem, 
to show that the knowledge desired by S. Paul and 
needed by the Church has not only a moral but a spiritual 
element, that it requires for its vigour not only obedience 
in purpose but also the direct perception of Divine 
realities. 


There has been a long time for thought since the last 
lecture,1 and in the interval we have observed together 
the Feast which is at once the homeliest and the most 
wonderful of the Christian memorials. We have kept 
Christmas. We have known again in our souls that the 
Son really is given, and not only was given, to us. 

I can scarcely take up again therefore my pedestrian 
course. How should I ask you to plod with me through 


the Scripture proofs that S. Paul really knew Christ, and 
found his strength in this untaught and immediate know- 


to a certain instruction impressed by the Incarnate Word upon the 
soul. The true Gnostic, says S. Clement, regards everything in its 
proper order of dignity, which is often the order of seniority. In 
respect of instruction the Gnostic puts first the first, that is the oldest, 
philosophy, the earliest prophecy. In the order of spiritual dignity 
the Gnostic puts first the eldest of all existences, tiv dyxporoy kal 
dvapxov apxnv Te kal arapyiy Toy dvrwy, roy Tidy ; the Son, the beginning 
and first-fruits of all existences, Hinself without beginning. And 
then the Saint goes on to speak of the manner in which the Word 
instructs the true Gnostic. By the Son, the enlightened believer, 
the Gnostic, is taught to know the Father, otsém dwv7 rapadiddpevor, 
ceBdopart 5é nal ovyy pera exmdrnfews ayias seBaoroy Kal cenroy Kupiwrara, in 
silent worship of the Divine Majesty. And finally he draws a contrast 
between two stages of learning, the one by words received, the other 
by an inward apprehension. He speaks of the Father, Acydpevoy perv 
mpos Tod Kupiov ws oidv re fv erate rots parOdvovot, vootpevoy 5é mpds ye TV 
eferkeypevav eis yv@ouw napa Kupidv, tTav Ta aic@nrnpia, pnoly 6 amdaTodos, 
ovyyeyupvacuevwr., “The truth about the Father was indeed taught in 
words, Aeydpuevoy pev, by the Lord as far as it was possible for the 
learners to understand, but in contrast to the learners there were those 
who were chosen by the Lord for knowledge, and by these the Father 
was inwardly apprehended (voovpevoy 5€), that is, by men who, in the 
Apostle’s words, have their senses exercised”’ (Heb. v, 14). 

1 The Hulsean Lectures are delivered, two in November and two in 
the following January, six weeks later, in a new year and a new term, 
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ledge, at a moment when all the great words about the 
native nearness of the Word to God’s human offspring 
are fresh in our minds? How should I again assert that 
we have our being in order to welcome that Word in the 
Communication of the Spirit, to find the experience of 
pardon in His Sacrifice, the gift of energy as the conscious 
channels of His purpose, in the moment when, in leisure 
and in the renewals of prayer and grace, there has been 
opened to ys a fresh evidence of the capacity of our souls, 
else empty, for the living God. We have passed specially 
favoured days, reserved and guarded for joy in the 
dispensation of the Spirit we stand in ; of which dispensa- 
tion our Lord said: “In that day ye shall know that 
I am in my Father, and I in you, and ye in Me.” 

I feel as if that intermediate lecture had been com- 
posed and accepted sub silentio in the time between the 
second and the third. I hope that yeoman-service was 
done to that subject of spiritual knowledge—as if by 
a footman toiling in the mud by a high-swung chariot— 
when I begged of you so deliberate an attention to the 
knowledge of the world, to the intellectual definitions of 
theology, to the historical actualities of Church develop- 
ment. By paying respect to the other parts of knowledge 
I set you free for this. 

But no one doubts S. Paul’s possession or at least his 
assertion of spiritual knowledge. How can we doubt, in 
face of his own witness to his own condition? Once I 
trusted. Now I know Him in whom I trusted. “ God was 
pleased to reveal His Son in me.” ‘‘In my case” does 
that mean? Doesit not mean “in my heart”? “I knew 
a man who heard unspeakable things.” ‘The Lord 
stood by me and strengthened me.” ‘“‘I have seen 
Jesus our Lord.” He who had watched the gleam 
on Stephen’s countenance when, looking up to heaven 
opened and Christ standing at the right hand of God, 

2743 s 
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the martyr’s face was as the face of an angel, also declared 
the same vision and the same reflexion as his own; or 
rather, when seeming about to claim it as the splendour 
of a more than Mosaic ministry, attributed it, by wish 
and hope, to the whole priestly people. Moses received 
a transient glory from the Shekhinah, in the sanctuary 
of pilgrimage, but we all with unveiled face beholding 
and reflecting as a mirror doth the glory of God, are 
changed to the same image from glory to glory, by 
that Ray which is the Lord the Spirit. The miracle 
of creation is repeated in redemption, and He who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness—saying 
“Let there be light’’, and there was light 1—hath shined 
in our hearts, for the display? of the knowledge of the 
Glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 

These lights are not physical, are not ‘ visionary’. 
But neither are they only in conception, the result of 
argument or instruction or the study of texts. Quid mihi 
cum codicibus, cries even the learned Augustine, as he 
recalls the Christian certitudes of spiritual vision. 

The circumstances of his conversion suggested, to use 
language of the modern tone, this metaphor to the 
Apostle; but it is more than metaphor. We might 
easily spend all our time in recalling the varied images of 
light in the writings of S. Paul. Our present need is 
met if we remember that it was in this that he found 
effective energy, that in this immediate and personal 
knowledge he found much more than the motive; he 
found the organic cause of moral victory. 

1 I leave the words as they were preached ; but, in point of fact, the 
words pas Adpye: are found in the LXX not of Gen. i. 3 but of Isaiah 
' ix. 2; “they that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them ~ 
hath the light shined.” 

2 mpos gwricpdv. ““So as to produce an illuminating power’’, cf. 
(Plummer) “‘ To this end have I appeared to thee . . . delivering thee 


from the Gentiles to whom I send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn 
them from darkness to light.’’ Acts xxvi, 16, 18, 
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Evilis darkness. Light conquers it ; cannot, as S. John 
says, be overtaken! by it. So, as sin is darkness, 
the illuminated soul becomes by very illumination free 
from it. In the light, penitence is made perfect in 
sanctification. In the light, love becomes unconquerable 
in resolution. In the light, the benefit darkly received 
becomes effective; privilege turns into dutifulness ; 
blessing grows to heroism; heirship becomes strong 
sonship, faithful, rejoicing in burdens, self-emptying, 
glorifying the Father, eager to obey, to die for obedience ; 
Christianity becomes the likeness of Christ who died for 
men; and we taste the power of His resurrection being 
conformed to His death, when-the Life He is becomes 
the Light of men. 

Here is the Apostle’s last rebound from defeat. 

He has seen at last a Church, free from naturalism, 
from Judaism, from formalism, from superstition. He 
does not mark in it the pride of research, the knowingness 
of the Corinthians, nor the pride of party. There is.no 
heresy, no schism, no halting acceptance of a free gospel. 
Yet is there failure. And the failure surely must be 
because of darkness. What he enjoys somehow is not 
theirs. They are unaware of the God they hear of. They 
are uncheered, unanimated, by the heaven they hope for. 

These veils of sin and grief must be rent. It is to the 
privilege of revelation he would draw them—if his most 
devoted prayers on bowed knees to the Father of the 
Lord (whom having not seen they love) can draw them. 
Walking in this life and light himself—for him to live is 
Christ—he looks with amazement on the ignorance of his 
children who know the name of Christ, but not, it seems, 
His hand upon the shoulder; who communicate of His 
sacrifice and then turn to the tables of devils, inconsistent 


1 xarédaBev is ‘ overtook’ rather than ‘overwhelmed’; cf. S. John 
xii. 35, ‘‘ walk while ye have the light, lest darkness overtake you.” 
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because of ignorance ; ‘ignorant, not because they have 
not heard, not because they do not partake, but because 
they do not feed upon Him in the heart by faith, in 
a personal experience of a gift once unseen. When the 
Sacrament becomes a revelation, the precept becomes 
a miracle, self-fulfilling; when baptism is the spirit of 
adoption it is the obedience of sons; when communion 
is the vision of a Divine sacrifice it becomes comradeship 
in a divine heroism of love. 

Every one acknowledges the spiritual enlightenment of 
S. Paul, and in our time, as in many former times, 
a growing number of Christians recognize the ‘ inward 
light’, the evidence or ‘record’ granted to a man in 
himself, as a great part of the security of faith. There 
was-a time when the ‘inward light’ bore a bad name 
even in the home of the Cambridge Platonists.1 This 
was because that light seemed presented as a rival to the 
historical credentials of the Creed, a substitute for 
Revelation objectively considered, and sometimes a 
warrant for variation from the divinely imposed Law 
of virtue. 

We have moved far and with somewhat strange swift- 


1 The Cambridge Platonists, those great ministers of the true 
spiritual life, ever kept a critical eye on the pretensions of Enthusiasm 
defined by More as “a misconceit of being inspired’’, “a fuli but 
false persuasion in a man that he is inspired’. More is a particularly 
strict and jealous guide for the detection of Enthusiasm and its cause 
Melancholy, “that lies at first smoaring in the Heart and Blood’’, 
but afterwaids becomes a “cordiall’’ and produces imitations of Divine 
Love and Joy of which a notable instance was found in the “ seeming 
graces ’’ of one David George. This disease of melancholy and enthusi- 
asm “‘many of your Chymists and several Theosophists seem very 
obnoxious to”’. 

There remains the question why physical disorder should in these 
particular persons promote the love of God and the conviction of God’s 
presence and mercy ; and there is even room for a wish that the same 
distempers always produced the same at least subjectively happy result. 

A Collection of several Philosophical Writings by Dvr. Henry More, 
Fellow of Christ's Colledge in Cambridge. Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, 
p. 29, and others. The Second Edition, London, 1662. 
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ness from that attitude of suspicion. Religious intuition 
1s more than tolerated. Newman need hardly now write 
his Grammar of Assent. To the two motives of faith 
formerly accepted, rational presupposition and respect- 
able testimony, that is to say Reason and Authority, 
we have added a third, experimental verification. And 
the verification accepted is not the external one of miracle 
or fulfilled prediction, but more and more strictly personal 
and ‘inward’. My object is to say that, if sought and 
accepted, it will liberate the heavenly forces to fresh 
proofs in moral victory. 

Both the old hostility 1 (which may return) and the 
new toleration towards the inward light make it necessary, 
instead of describing the light, to ascertain its relation. 
to the objective grounds of faith and warrants of virtue. 
The old hostility was directed against a supposed dis- 
regard of those credentials. The new friendliness may be 
due in part to a suspicion that those credentials will not 
bear examination; that both rational expectation and 
external warrant (in nature and history, in miracle and 
prophecy), are in the case of Christian belief weak of 
their kind; that they do not reach that degree of value 
that is required in natural science, and that a substitute 
for them should be welcomed. 

For both these reasons a study of the relations between 
the contrasted elements of religion is what can best 

1 It may be that my own sense of a change is due to my former 
obtuseness rather than to a movement in men’s minds. I recall a 
sermon many.years ago made by Archbishop Benson in this place. 
As a young man I was amazed at his courage in appealing to the soul’s 
experience, Experience was then a somewhat new word in religious 
apologetic. I know, he said, that some men are insensitive to spiritual 
influences. My grateful surprise was no doubt caused in part by my 
ignorance of the intense religious atmosphere of a university, an 
ignorance fortified by the unlearned man’s alarmed respect for the 
athletes of scholarship and research. But I still think it was due in 


part to the fact that the Archbishop’s voice was lifted very early in 
a message since become familiar. 
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occupy our remaining time. If relationship and inter- 
action can be exhibited, we get rid of the notion of sub- 
stitution. 

I do not expect to make any serious contribution to 
this question which has taxed and will tax the great 
minds. The man who can define the relations that 
really exist between the sense of God, the proofs of 
revelation, and the warrant of the law of action, will have 
offered something beyond all burnt sacrifice and oblation. 

But, for all this, it is every man’s duty to look all 
through his life for such relation, to maintain the 
spirit and temper that will one day be satisfied in that 
victory of thought. 

And it is in that temper therefore and within that 
generally shared aim, that to-day I mean with your help 
to ponder upon great words which seem to refer to two 
of the main contrasted elements, the outward events and 
the inward changes that belong to faith. 

“In this was manifested the Love of God toward us, 
because that God sent His Only Begotten Son into the 
World that we might live through Him. 

Herein is love, not that we loved God but that He 
loved us and sent His Son to be a propitiation for our 
sins,” 

In the first place these words refer to facts contrasted 
as seen and unseen, that is to say, to an outward event, 
the sending of the Son, and to an unseen abiding fact, an 
unseen state in God, namely His love towards us. 

They go on to prescribe an ‘ inward’ result that ought 
to follow in us. And finally this inward result or con- 
. dition is to issue in the ‘external’ effect we call 
conduct. 

Of the unseen fact in God we have no history and no 
experience. We are assured of that unseen fact by 
a two-fold witness, namely the ‘ event ’ of merciful action, 
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the facts of revelation, and the answering result in our- 
selves, a result not merely provoked but created. 

It is to the enacted revelation and the created response 
that we are now to direct our thoughts. 

In all I hope to say there is implicit a conception of 
the relation between authority and experience, which 
satisfies me for the present, and would animate my life 
if only the relation could be realized. This conception 
I cannot hope for time to make explicit, and of it I wall 
only say this much. 

I place under the head of authority all scriptures, all 
history and dogma; all institutions, sacraments, com- 
pulsions and attractions of fellowship: these on the 
one hand. 

And on the other hand I consider that inward experi- 
ence by which alone those externally warranted grounds 
convince me finally of their claim. 

Under a third head we regard all that moral life which 
is the intended fruit and supreme end both of doctrine 
and of inspiration. This moral result has elements both 
outward and inward ; for part is of precept and part of 
character. It includes the objective model of righteous- 
ness and the temper of obedience in love; and the 
development of both these in Christian suffering and effort, 
social as well as individual. 

For convenience—perhaps for a better reason—I leave 
out from the head of Authority the inward movements 
and voices of consciousness, vocation, compelling as 
these are; and in a sense authorities for the man that 
knows them. 

But we may properly set them in contrast to Authority, 
reserving that name for what is external; only remem- 
bering that what is experience for the Prophet becomes 
in time authority in the Church—the Word of the Lord. 

It is with deep reverence we approach any study of the 
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kind. For we remember what these things are, what 
their level and scale. The experience we speak of is the 
experience of prayer, the assurance of pardon, the com- 
munion of the Redeemer, the vision of God; the works 
are the works of an heroic courage, an heroic endurance, 
an heroic generosity : the history we guard in the fellow- 
ship is the history of the Cross of Christ, the fate on earth 
of the Son of God, the foundations of the Eternal Kingdom 
of Love. 


When I ask myself how a man of unpurged lips may 
best serve this interest of revelation—so urgently, so 
tragically important—how he may serve that correlation 
of the different elements of conviction which will prevent 
their being regarded as alternatives or rivals, I find that 
practically it is by favouring an escape from all timidity, 
jealousy, distrust of apparently alien efforts in the pursuit 
of light. Anything approaching mutual suspicion among 
those whom Plato and Clement would call Philosophers, 
desirers of the Divine Light, appears after deliberate 
reflection, almost the greatest of misfortunes. In the 
great mass of men—say rather in the long list of our own 
hours—how few are given to the pursuit of divine know- 
ledge at all. And again, of those who care for religious 
truth, how few hope for an actual illumination. 

There are vast multitudes of religious men whose 
temper we judge from outside as it is manifested in India 
or in Russia, but whose mode of life we recognize at 
home, and it consists almost entirely in the regular 
repetition of refined practices without any ambition for 
knowledge. 

If anywhere on life’s road I fall in with one firm set 
on the pilgrimage of Truth, on one “ whose heart God 
hath touched”’, shall I not work with him? Shall we 
not share our gains? May I not take his gift ? 
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In my own days certain hours often recur to memory. 
One I do not talk about. The second was when, afloat 
between Natal and Port Elizabeth, I listened to Andrew 
Murray, a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church of 
South Africa. Another was when a Kafir friend, who 
tended my horse and his and was beginning to talk 
English well, rode up alongside to pour out his mind 
about a truth of God he had learnt, he said, “ In manner 
of dark knowledge”’. I remember also a leper in Robben 
Island speaking from behind his linen mask of heavenly 
things. 

We must help one another, sometimes as Dryden says 
in the Dialogue on Dramatic Poesy, “‘ seeking the noise 
in the depth of silence,’ ‘favouring one another’s 
curiosity with a strict silence,’ 1 sometimes showing 
a signal or sounding a note of encouragement. We must 
all help. The weak must not judge the strong, the 
liberal minds ; and you who are strong must not despise 
the weak. 

I seem to echo some words of Doctor Sanday, that 
humble and devoted and tenderly affectionate spirit. 

I am glad if it seems so, all the more because the words 
just read were written before I heard of his last paper. 
I. know there is a talk of peace which prompts men to 
make ready for battle. But I do not believe that any 
lasting harm can come of patience and hopefulness and 
mutual respect. And as there must be no jealousy of 
temper, so also there should be care to avoid making 
confusion of thought by the bold use of distinctions valid 
only for the work of description. 

We stand in presence of a great Reality not spanned 
by our conceptions nor mapped by our distinctions. 
Men may class themselves into groups; they cannot so 

1 Malone’s Critical and Miscellaneous Works of John Dryden, vol. i, 
Part II, p. 35. 
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easily divide the truth into provinces. Men may say, 
I am of history, and I a man of texts; I of dogma and 
I of institutions ; I of spiritual experience, and I of moral 
sympathy and active co-operation with a purpose of 
social good which I worship as divine. 

It need not be said that the eternal beauty and 
energy of love, the one reality we all seek, is not divided 
along these lines or any other lines of our devising. In 
the great Body or given thing of Divine action and 
influence, it is for our own convenience alone that we 
distinguish contrasted elements grouped—to take one 
example in the history of revelation—as belonging to 
Hebrew Prophecy on the one hand or to Ethnic Mystery 
on the other. In God is neither Jew nor Greek. 

It is true that the analysis of the belief we inherit 
delights even the unlearned. The distinctions of scholar- 
ship have a stimulating power. Study and reflection 
secure an elegance, an accomplishment, much more 
valuable than any mere ornament. There is an effective 
preparation of the substance of knowledge.’ That 
illuminating and hard analysis deserves the name given 
to the “abundant supplies of sound learning”. They 
are a relish for the athlete’s food; but the food is the 
truth ? itself. And savour without substance will not 
feed. ’ 

It goes without saying that the distinctions of study 
or emphasis do not represent distinctions in Divine 
action, but only in our effort to apprehend it, or in the 


1S. Clement speaks of 76 yAapupoy tis Bewpias, Study’s preparation 
of good food for a nice palate. The fine phrase Splendor Contempla- 
tionis hardly suggests the meaning to an English reader. Clem, Alex. 
Strom. I. i. Potter, p. 325, ‘‘Quanquam alioqui commentariorum 
descriptioni convenit splendor contemplationis ’’. 

° ‘H ris xpnoropadeias meprovata oioy Hdvcpa Tt €ort mapamenAnypevov GOANTOd 
Bpvpart. “Tam veroipsa quoque bonarum disciplinarum copia est veluti 
quoddam condimentum athletae cibo permistum, non deliciis quidem 
captantis, sed bonum appetitum assumentis laudis amorem,”’ ib. 
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natural history of the way of thought and the body of 
opinion we have inherited. 

But I go further. They do not represent distinct and 
permanent factors even in Christian doctrine or in 
spiritual temperament. Allow for a moment a figure 
from natural history. They are not Mendelian characters 
in our blended constitution. They are not constants 
resisting practical analysis and of which an individual 
may possess one or more. Each is a complex not difficult 
to break up; and the figure formed by all the elements 
together is perpetually dissolved and reformed, not as 
in the kaleidoscope new patterns result from the fresh 
arrangement of unalterable fragments, but by the appear- 
ance of cross divisions in those elements of thought that 
seemed stable. Even our apprehension of the Divine 
’ Reality is in its finite and minute measure moAvzoiktAos 
copia,1a combination of many different forms and colours. 

As soon as you put history, dogma, and institution into 
one group as marking a kind of Christian contrasted with 
the Christian who trusts to religious experience, you find 
the institutionalist uniting with the pneumatic against 
the man of history and external saving fact; you find 
fellowship set up as a rival to dogma. The institutionalist 
changes sides. 

The distinctions are perhaps not more than natural. 
It belongs to the Christian to transcend them. 

Of a number of learned Hindoos invited to state the 
essentials of Hindooism, the mark of a real Hindoo, some 
said it was the following of certain practices without 
dogma; some, that every variety of practice was allowed 
to a true Hindoo ‘so long as he acted or refrained from 
action according to what he believed to be the meaning 
of the four Vedas; some, that a true Hindoo was a man 
born in India of Indian blood who had not become 

1 Eph. iii. 10. 
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a Mohammedan or a Christian, no matter what his creed 
or practice. 

Among Christians we seem for a moment to distinguish 
types corresponding to these. But the man of the fellow- 
ship, of the law, of the book, of the heavenly birth, is one 
man. 

It is impossible to contrast the contemplative simply 
with the active Christian. People like Bernard and Teresa 
who seem to us among the most active builders of the 
Kingdom have been the most patient watchers for the 
Spirit. True, it is the extremes that meet. The moderate 
hermit is sometimes divorced from duty, the moderate 
worker often estranged from prayer. But it is by cases 
approaching full development that you must judge the 
type; and the typical life of prayer meets the typical 
life of right action in one person. 

If for a moment you see in the Ethnic Mysteries 
a parallel to the Catholic or sacramentalist element in 
Christian life, and, in contrast, the roots of evangelical 
faith-worship in the Hebrew memories of Exodus, you 
find that the word ‘ Take, eat’ is an evangelical, a pro- 
testant word, while it emphasizes the obedient action 
of the initiate. 

And indeed if we had not read the story of Exodus 
should we not see in the Hebrew Passover some of the 
marks of a mystery observance ? 

The historic and the mystic schools are thought most 
safely and securely contrasted. But it was George Fox, 
the first Quaker, who refuted a soldier’s contention that - 
Christ did not in point of fact die at Jerusalem. “‘ Your 
faith ’’—this is what the soldier said—‘‘ stands in a man 
that died at Jerusalem ; and there was never any such 
thing.”’ Fox’s answer was not the assertion of a certainty 
independent of the outward, but the maintenance of the 
historical fact; and the incident deserves a moment’s 
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thought because Fox and his friends are to this day 
credited with the soldier’s indifference to the historical. 
The indifference to history is really with their critics— 
the soldier and others since. 

I dare not measure the value of the different modes of 
learning. Only I suggest that there are many men to 
whom many modes appeal with equal force, and that 
these are not abnormal but normal Christian men. 

We somewhat. lazily suppose that there really are, 
in rerum natura and in the light of heaven, distinct 
types of believers ; High Churchmen, Evangelicals, even 
Anglicans and Romanists, Greeks and Latins ; and that 
the types ought to be easily recognized, not by national 
complexion but by spiritual characteristics as they sit 
about a table; that a man failing to display exclusively 
some accepted brand is an artificial—almost an adulterate 
—blend, like one of those weird birds they induce to 
exist in our Zoological collections ; that he is an experi- 
ment in the hybridization of opinion and may be expected 
—in the descents of discipleship and publication—to 
break up into High Churchman and Broad. 

In one of the old cartoons you see a group of farmers 
and landlords peering at Disraeli in the form of a com- 
posite animal, half Protectionist and half Free-trader, 
which they examine with bewildered indignation as if an 
unnatural combination had resulted in a monstrous 
birth. The fact is, of course, that the man was a man 
expressing a complex opinion in face of complicated facts, 
or steering an angled course through crowded obstacles. 

The believer is a real man who in an immense, an 
unspeakable, need of light, sets his eyes naked against 
the darkness, searching through its depths for the gleam. 
Knowing not yet that which he is convinced he must 
know or die; absorbed, with an intensity that all but 
kills him, in this sole desire; knowing that he knows 
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not God, how can he know himself? Alone, in the 
waters, the bitter waters of doubt, he struggles for the 
air of living men: and you expect him to drill his all-but 
exhausted strength to the measure of an exercise of art. 
If his efforts vary in their rhythm, you bid him fall into 
time and remember to which wing of the advance he has 
been told off to belong. It is as if a ballet-master in 
a flood bid men remember “‘ the order of their going’, 
and to escape in ranks. For what we are concerned in 
is an escape. The light is our life; we cannot miss it 
and endure. It is the air of our souls; we must breathe 
it or perish. It is not a prize we covet but can, if need be, 
be content without. To lose this is to find ruin: to find 
this is to count all well lost for the excellency of- the 
knowledge that is won. . . . This searcher then whom we 
glance at and criticize is not a figure of parade, one of 
the white guard or the blue. He is a child famished for 
the breasts of God: and as he lies in his own darkness 
before that Face of Mercy which is all light and love, 
God who fulfils Himself in many ways, also in many ways 
communicates Himself. In each man He has planted 
a new emptiness which God alone can fill. In each He 
has created a several infinity of need, a new, a most 
solitary, capacity of desire ; and in a fresh way for every 
man, He becomes—all praise be to His most adorable, 
most beloved name—the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek Him. 

I have said that each man differs from his brethren. 
Nay, he differs from himself. Time or rather growth 
makes its just demands. The natural piety of our days 
is preserved when we acknowledge that, if the child is 
father of the man, the man is the legitimate offspring of 
the child. To remain the same he must be changed. 
When I became a man, | put away childish things. This 
is the condition of remaining the same I. On the stage, 
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the boy who never grows up is really a succession of 
separate girls. It is because there is no identity that we 
have the illusion of unchangeableness. 

To wear through life the velvet and buckles of your 
first party, or the short jacket of a schoolboy, is to be less 
consistent in dress than a man is who replaces the pro- 
priety of childhood by the successive proprieties of later 
years. To be well dressed always, one must be differently 
dressed at different times. To speak the truth at all 
times it is not enough to use at all times the same words. 
If you are to know more every day through life of the 
one truth, it is not allowed to search every day in the 
same manner. 

Yet there is not only a real but a recognizable con- 
sistency. We see in some most sincere men simply the 
boy in larger lines. And in the Christian who all through 
life is devoted to the one desire, we see one image ever 
more plainly revealed in the succession of days, the one 
inner life in the ardour and ignorance of youth and in\the 
frailty and patience of still ardent old age. Yet the 
constancy we reverence has all along been unknown to 
the man that shows it, and his own account of the con- 
sistency of life is in the unity of a presence he incessantly 
seeks for after whatever loss, Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever, the Son of God who 
loved him and gave Himself, who gives Himself, for 
this enduring man. 

This then is my first word to-day. Let us beware of all 
mutual suspicion. Taking care to avoid being swept out 
of our quest by every wave of doctrine, we will yet send 
an answering cheer to the man who believes he has found. 
We shall be slow to abandon our work to run to the 
summons of those who insistently report that they have 
found nothing, and that nothing is the prize of a resolute 
and honest search. Children nutting do not rally to the 
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hallo of the boy who proclaims the discovery of a nutless 
copse. There is a prudence even in these great matters. 
The daylight fades—we must get on with our work of 
search while we have time. The costly search for nothing 
is beyond our means. We cannot spare time for what is 
boastfully fruitless. But all shall be done in friendliness, 
hoping all things ; and let every man be the friend of all 
those that seek Thy Face, O God. 

Does this mean that all opinions are equally true, or 
even that all methods are equally hopeful, equally loyal ? 
Surely not. Still if any think my words must mean just 
this, I must be content without explaining. I must be 
content to remain, before God, the humble friend of 
every one who truly seeks to know Him: and the too 
powerless opponent of every one who ‘ offends’ the 
weakest seeker; who confuses the track, breaks down 
the guiding lines, or obliterates the signals; and, most 
of all, of him who discourages the weary or derides the 
adventure. 

The new What may we not hope from the new generations of 
eon can men and women who will use larger stores of sacred and 


tion can 


disregard of natural science with an undaunted trust in the spiritual 


ie) meaning and the spiritual forces of life, untroubled by 
division, the cramping postures of party? This, I think—this 
surely is the gift of grace awaiting the use of younger 
men, the courage to look with clear untroubled eyes upon 
the world and their own hearts. This courage has 
doubtless its dangers, but it has in it the possibility of 
much good. We may thank God for the liberation of 
the new people from many of the harshnesses and from 
many of the terrors of an earlier stage of discovery ; 
for their sense of freedom to follow every path of light, 
every way of energy and adventure. When I was first 
in America I was moved not by greater intelligence or 
greater information among the young men there compared 
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with ours; but by their quicker sense that a man might 
freely try the value of his ideas. This difference has dis- 
appeared. We have turned a leaf. Our young men have 
~ the temper of explorers. May they have grace, while 
proving all things, to hold fast that which is good, and 
provide in their lives a solution of our problems and 
anxieties. 


But when all this is said, certain distinctions of study 
remain valid to the least prejudiced : certain natural and 
real methods for the examination of our Christian 
treasure. 

First, as we began by saying, there is the element of 
history, of event. What happened in the beginning of 
our faith? There is in it what belongs to time, or has 
its feet in time. It is not an isolated event or an isolated 
group of events. It has its antecedents. It is past to 
us, and had a past of its own. It demands a study of 
development. Before the specifically Christian fact is 
the past of revelation, of divine saving action in ‘the 
world. 

History takes account of the religious past of mankind, 
of typical law and observance in Israel, of ethnic devotion, 
aspiration, premonition. 

It takes account also of expectations, for these, though 
not yet verified by event, have the time-character of 
history. Scripture looks before and after. Record and 
prophecy work together. The kingdom has grown, the 
kingdom is here, the kingdom is to come. We may put 
together all this great system of becoming. Those who 
best knew the power of the Spirit of God and the trans- 
lation of the spirit of man yet insisted on this happening 
aspect of revelation.t The Word was in the beginning ; 

1S. Gregory the Great, commenting on the first-words of the most 
mysterious of the prophetical writers, notes that it is the way of a 
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He enlightens every man; He is an unchanging founda- 
tion of light and life in all existence. But the Word in 
time was made Flesh and became; and we must know 
how He spoke and healed and-died and rose again ; 
and where He lay and what the aspect of the deserted 
raiment of the grave. 

So S. John; and S. Paul again particularly protests 
against the obliteration of the time measure, as in those 
spiritually privileged persons who declared the general 
resurrection past or the Day of the Lord already come ; 
who asserted, in Dr. Lake’s happy rendering, that men 
were living in the day of the Lord.1 For S. Paul, in spite 
of his intense experience of a salvation which is not 
record or argument, but insight and energy, there is still 
a past to look back upon, a consummation to wait for. 
It is hardly rash to say that the kingdom in his mouth 
is almost invariably 2 a deliverance to hope for, a reward 
for which men are prepared in worthiness, the prize of 
a high calling at the far end of a real race, a future blessing, 
future by the measures of this world; a morrow in the 
manners of which we must walk during the night now 
about us. True, it is also a present but hidden glory, 
a forming influence, a building power setting the unseen 
souls of men in the order of an unseen fabric. But to 
him it is not less surely for that a matter of time and 
becoming, with foundations and a history, with growth 
and trial and effort and testing and a light before it now 


prophet to give, first the particulars of person, time, and place, and 
then his spiritual teaching. Usus propheticae lectionis est ut prius 
personam, tempus locumque describat, et postmodum dicere mysteria 
prophetiae incipiat, quatenus ad veritatem solidius ostendendam, ante 
historiae vadicem figat, et post fructus spiritus per signa et aillegorias 
proferat. S. Gregorii Magni, Hom, in Ezech, Lib. 1, hom. ii, Migne; 
Patrol. Lat, vol. lxxvi, p. 795. 

a 2 Thess..2i, 2: 

2 Some passages illustrating the prophetic or expectant historical 
temper in S. Paul are pat together in a note at the end of the lectures. 
See Appendix IV, p. 213. 
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dawning and one day, not to-day but the day of the 
Lord, to shine upon us. No warrant can be found in the 
most spiritual, as we say, of the New Testament pages 
for a belief that makes history of no account. 

The immediate origin of S. Paul’s conviction was in 
a personal experience, only witnessed in its effect, and 
not shared in its impact, by other men. It pleased the 
Father to reveal His son in the soul or in the life of 
a convert marked off, like Jeremiah, to be the subject 
of revelation, from the beginnings of his life, and called 
by favour into the way of the vision (Gal. I. 15). His 
warrant for speaking was in a ‘ spiritual ’ communication ; 
but the substance of his message was a fact of this world, 
the resurrection of the Saviour ; the real state of things 
in respect of ‘‘one Jesus, which was dead, whom Paul 
affirmed to be alive ’’.? 

And the history is not less history because it is heavenly. 
The actual is not of necessity only the material. The 
Creed’s ‘“‘came down from Heaven for our salvation ”’ 
echoes the Apostle’s ‘came into the world to save 
-sinners”’; yes, ‘‘for us men and for our salvation ”’. 
Yet this event is not comprised within the sphere of 
sense. It is an appearing; but it is an appearing of 
God’s unchanging love and kindness towards man. In 
this event was that which becometh not but is, namely 
the love of God, not our love to God, but God’s love to 
us. The schism between the spiritual and the historical 
disappears when we consider that there are movements 
in the unseen. Satan falls from Heaven, and God’s 
Almighty Word leaps down out of His royal throne.’ 

You will say that you neither value nor object to 
a history of events begun and ended out of sight. I am 
not speaking now of the credibility of the history, but 
of the existence of this element—the record element—in 


1 Acts xxv. 19. % Wisdom xviii. 15. 
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our faith, an element to which we have access by listening 
to a report. There is a faith that cometh by hearing. 
Sometimes the incidents it relates are part in sight and 
part beyond sight: He hath sent down from the right 
hand of the Father this which ye now see and hear. 
Indeed the whole of religion is in one respect covered by 
this kind of statement. ‘‘ He visiteth from heaven his 
holy ones.” The unseen comes upon the seen, the 
invisible on the visible. 

It is the eminence in the old Scriptures of this declara- 
tory, this monumental, form of speech that has led to the 
statement that Israel is alien in mind from mysticism. 
On the whole this statement has a true and recognizable 
meaning. ‘God created’”’ and “ It shall come to pass ” 
are the characteristic words of the Old Testament. It is 
when she touches Greece that Israel attempts the language 
that is not of process. And what is most emphatic in this 
historical element is its claim of place in the history of the 
world. If Christ be not really risen your faith is vain ; 
it has no content. Its content must be tangible ; what 
we have seen and heard and our hands have handled. 
The glory of God is shown in miracles, often curiously 
homely, marvels taking place, occupying space, on the 
rocky slopes of Judaean deserts, on the dusty road from 
Jordan to Jerusalem. They happened somewhere .in 
particular and on a day. All our foundation documents 
insist on place as well as time, on Bethlehem, Egypt, 
Nazareth. 

It is with respect to this external history that we are 
most tried. 

And here I would say a word in tune with the plea, 
just made, against suspicion. 

There was a time not very long ago—it has passed, 
strangely and quickly and not all for our good—when 


1 Wisdom iv. 15. 
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our pneumatics preached the unimportance of the actual 
or the alleged actual, of fact and alleged fact. There is 
a time in most men’s lives perhaps, when the impression 
of the present love of God is so overpowering that the 
man says Why should I weary myself with records so 
often spoken against? Have I not all the evidence 
I need within myself? and looks with pity upon the 
searchers of texts and relatively old manuscripts. ‘‘ I do 
not know ’’, he says, “ that Christ died and lives because 
this is written in a book, but because I have a life which 
is in me and yet not my own, a life in the Son of God 
who loved me and gave Himself for me. I believe the 
books because they tell of Him, not Him because His 
name is in the books.” 

The Bible is far from being only a record—even the 
record of a revelation. It is nourishment to the soul. 
It is light to the eyes of the heart. It has its own unique 
power of answering to the heart of man and awaking an 
answer in it. And yet it awakens us to a power not ‘our- 
selves. And the answer evoked is not simply the answer 
of the soul to its own life made objective, like the response 
evoked by great poetry when the poet, by the enchant- 
ment of his song or the truth of his fable, makes us, 
through the veil of accustomed things, see man once more 
as man. 

Another temper indifferent to history is not so much 
pietist as intellectually fastidious. It is a sort of prudish 
dislike of actuality—or say a virginal sense of economy, 
which, when words are moving, finds it uncalled for 
that they should also be true. When one is in that mood 
it appears a kind of extravagance to allow that the 

1 The mind has its own ‘history of religious thought’’, even its 
own movements of party. 

There is a history in all men’s lives, 
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significant should possess not only meaning but existence 
as well; that what is eternally important should happen. 
But to think in this manner is to think too meanly of the 
world. It is only a half-hearted, a short-breathed idealism 
that attributes the capacity of greatness, splendour, 
beauty, and truth to the human mind, but denies that 
capacity to the frame of things; ! that confines all that 
is glorious—say rather all promise of honour—te the soul 
of man as if there were no soul but nis. 

For it is a promise rather than an achievement we have 
to do with. There is an element of unreality in the 
scene we are aware of, as there is an element of unreality 
or insincerity in the mind that regards the scene. But 
we are to hope for new heavens and a new earth the signs 
of which are not altogether latent in the passing world ; 
for a presentation of reality to the ‘ pure’, the entirely 
sincere, heart; for a world altogether worthy of the 
attention of just history and real science. 

Meanwhile we may make actuality and significance 
advance together, the real and the true. Rumours reach 
us of a scale of ‘ values’ in which that peculiar quality 
or element of value we have been used to call ‘ being’ 
has an inferior place. 


1 This is not to say that the frame of things is on a level with the 
spirit of man. Within limits, “ the image of God’ has a quasi-creative 
function, at least in the realm of human affairs. Progress, if it comes, 
is not the inevitable result of forces or a tendency in nature, even 
organic nature. It requires a difficult contribution from the good 
purpose, in some sense enlightened, of human wills. But the course of 
nature, kind or stern, lovely or forbidding, is the mould into which the 
strictly moral and spiritual contribution of man is poured for such ends 
as belong to ‘earth’ ; and the world itself is fundamentally something 
better than indifferent or insignificant. A single instance out of the 
unnumbered instances of its beauty—the breeze and the light at sunrise 
on the sea—is enough to banish a suspicion that the world is without | 
meaning ; and its relatively unvaried order, its ‘laws’ however intricate 
for our study, are the standing opportunity for the free service of good- 
ness which is required of human wills. Those wills, those spirits, have 
other modes and channels of exercise. But when there is progress in 
‘the world ’, it is because of a commerce between spirit and ‘ nature ’. 
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But it would be absurdly misleading, if not guiltily 
unjust, to attribute any such spring of thought to the 
earnest critics of the Christian record and students of the 
origin of Christian belief and opinion. Certainly they are 
not behind other theologians in devotion to historical 
studies; and we all owe a debt to the earnestness that 
exhibits the difficulty of making true history. Critics 
are not moved by an objection to fact as fact. Only, 
they do not find the proof of the alleged facts compelling, 
or our descriptions of them satisfactory. 

They have no objection to records as records. Only 
they think that our records have, some of them, and in 
some respects, an origin which is not in facts; and some 
of them a message which has not been understood. It 
should besides be remembered that true history is difficult 
of attainment. In an ultimate sense it is unattainable 
from within the stream of its period. Even the history 
of a passing disturbance in human life is only relativély 
attained, and that only by men whose lives approach to 
the condition of having once been within the area of 
disturbance and having later moved beyond it. It has 
been well said even of small affairs that “a coherent 
explanation of any past event and the movement that 
results from it can only be reached when the event and 
the movement are done, and indeed done with.” } 

We cannot echo the last of these words when we speak 
of the great facts by which we live. Sometimes the 
greater the thing to be known the more possible is know- 
ledge. Of a political or social revolution we cannot know 
much till it is over. But of human nature we may know 
much while we are its children. To read a signal we 
must be at least outside the lamp; but we read the sky 
in some real sense without escaping from under its dome, 
or waiting until it rolls away. The eye scans the blue 

1 G. B, Shaw, Preface to Misalliance. 
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which yet swallows the utmost excursion of the eye and 
passes sight. But though no sight can drink up the sky, 
yet there is a diametrical difference between sight and 
blindness. So also we may truly advance in knowledge 
of the love of Christ which ever passeth knowledge, ever 
extends infinitely beyond our utmost apprehension, but 
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of that unflagging but ever outstripped adoring knowledge. 

History is difficult, and we shali not know what it was 
Jesus did until the work is done, and the harvest is 
brought home. But this does not prevent our best study 
of the fact as it is conveyed to us from being entirely 
essential to the work of Christ in us. 

A Christianity without history, forgetful of the place— 
almost the sovereign place—in the first Church of the 
Good News about Jesus, about God, would lack fulcrum 
and potential. To take it for the faith which once turned 
the whole world upside down, and began to remould it, 
is like presenting a picture or a bedstead as the car that 
helped to conquer Palestine ; it is like offering a poster 
or a song to a patriotic museum as the very machine 
that spied out the hostile lines in France, the very tank 
that crushed them. 

It was time for a vigorous re-action against a record- 
free faith. And the reaction has been vigorously and 
eloquently expressed, especially by able writers of the 
younger generation. 

In full acceptance of that historic character of religion 
it must be remembered that the ‘ good news’ and the 
warning of the coming kingdom did not act merely as 
contributing motives of reason to liberate an already 
existent moral capacity. Such a conception implies 
a humanity already sound and only needing the stimulus 
of hope, the compulsion of terror. 

The good news aid not in fact operate im vacuo; for, . 
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first, it was effective only in men who were ‘inwardly 
moved’ by God; and, secondly, it was normally and 
constantly reinforced by the loving welcome of new- 
comers to the society of those who already possessed the 
truth. 

Take the second condition first, for it is the nearest 
to our perception. I say the Word was reinforced by 
the friendliness of believers, the love of the brethren. 
It would be more exact to say that the friendly temper 
was the medium in which the instruction moved; and 
here we find ourselves, as in the second lecture (p. 116), 
in presence of at least a moral concomitant of the formal 
instruction, even if we are still looking for a ‘spiritual’ 
concomitant. 

What then when there was no existing body of be- 
lievers to create or constitute the medium in which the 
new hearer might believe ? 

The same law, the same process of conviction is most 
brightly manifested in the making of the earliest converts. 

The love of the Son of Man drew and welcomed the 
first disciples of all to the knowledge of the Father, to 
the apprehension of the Kingdom; and He left upon 
them, for the sake of the Gospel and the Kingdom the 
obligation to love one another. We might easily go much 
further and exhibit the same sequence on the highest 
plane. But what we need is to see in a prosaic light and 
as an ascertained point of world-history, that the sub- 
stance of the Christian Gospel was in fact only promul- 
gated in an atmosphere of kindness, a fellowship of mutual 
love secured and developed in common suffering. The 
attractive power of the earliest preaching is measured for 
us by the amazing fact that disciples were not so much 
warned of the danger of suffering as invited, for example 
in Thessalonians and Romans, to the certainty of endurance 
and the probability of sharp trials. 
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The first disciples, welcomed by loving-kindness to 
this robust companionship, themselves extended the 
same welcome to new hearers of the tidings, new pos- 
sessors of the kingdom, new partakers of the grace; and 
handed on to them the old condition, for they impressed 
upon the newest disciples that they must love one another 
with a pure heart fervently. This lesson has been de- 
veloped in a thousand different ways by Christian teachers. 
It is not the business of this page to expound it. But this 
much we must say. When brotherly love fails, when 
friendliness is not extended towards those who are not 
yet of the family, and exercised among those who belong 
to it, then the Word of the Kingdom, call it what you will 
—Pure Gospel, Historic Christianity or Catholic Dogma— 
cannot continue to prosper ; for it is robbed not of a warm 
breeze favourable to its more rapid progress, but of a 
normal, essential, and irreplaceable condition of either 
holding or communicating the objective truth about 
Jesus Christ. 

In some quarters we expect the old august statements 
to produce their old effect in an atmosphere, sometimes 
of cold reserve, sometimes of unpractical sentiment. The 
old success was gained by warm-hearted and quite 
practical comradeship. The ‘good news’ did not work 
except in an atmosphere of real love. 

Further, the ‘ good news’ did not work except in those 
in whom the power of the Lord was present, in men who 
at last found an evidence in themselves. The Church 
was not founded by the slow advance of men to the con- 
viction of an accomplished fact or of a coming revolution. 
At any rate, it was not founded by such a conviction 
alone. Nor was it founded by the excitement of an 


1 2 Peter i. 5, 7 (émyxopnynoate . . . ev 58 TH pirabeAgia thy ayamnr) 
shows that a general friendliness is something added, by development, 
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enthusiastic eloquence. It was founded by the sudden, 
often the swift, extension of a spiritual condition, which 
appeared much more like the contagion of a new health 
than like the prevalence of a new view. 

The two sides must be held together. There was 
a word about the Kingdom and the King. But there 
was also a new state in the minds and souls and bodies 
of men. And we know not whether the news could have 
been accepted unto salvation without the saving change. 
We cannot swiftly or easily tell the relation of cause and 
effect in the matter ; for the two things come together : 
the men are assembled to hear and the house is shaken. 
There is a public prepared, by procedures we partly know, 
and know better than we once did, to appreciate the 
reported facts, the announced and heralded changes. 
But there is also an outpouring of the Spirit upon all 
flesh : and men come to the Christ, the Son, even in His 
historical manifestation, because the Father who sent 
the Shepherd draws the flock. 

I am not now attempting to state the relation between 
the faith that cometh by the message '—the historic faith 
—and the change that leaves a man hardly time for faith. 
I am only saying that the two are together and in- 
extricably associated in the first believers and the last ; 
and that the just and needed advocacy of the historic 
foundation need not, and must not, be attempted by 
means of any disparagement of the inward transformation. 
History itself in its highest form—that is in the sacred, 
the inspired, the supremely authoritative Scriptures— 
cannot exist in a mental atmosphere emptied of spiritual 
content. 

There are some who believe, or speak as if they believed, 


1 duo in Rom. x. 17 (4 wiorss é€ dxons) is, by usage, not the hearing 
but the oral teaching heard. The same word is used in the verse before, 
from Isaiah liii. 1, ‘‘ who hath believed our report ? ”’ 
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a method that in history we may somehow begin with the past 
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begins 
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past, 


fact. Dr. Sanday, in his eloquent appreciation of Hatch, 
praises him for employing a synthetic instead of an 
analytic historical method. Of course the method of 
exposition may be synthetic. It may begin with the 
earliest known fact, or rather with the fact known as 
earliest, and proceed to show what the descendent 
Christian condition must legitimately be or truly mean. | 
But, though history may be synthetic in exposition it is 
always, surely, analytical in its real’nature. It must 
begin, as all knowledge must begin, in an examination 
of the present fact—a fact which is not less surely a present 
datum for our analysis because that present datum 
includes monuments, inscriptions, manuscripts in which 
we see cause to recognize an ancient origin. We must in 
reality see first the Christian state, the Christian Body, 
the Christian Bible enshrining an earlier Bible, a Christian 
mother who tells us all we know about the duty, the 
Body and the Book. 

A man finds himself an Englishman; he proceeds to 
discover in the content of his own and other minds the 
rumour of Alfred and Milton. He did not see these first. 
He never sees them at all. He cannot proceed from 
these to the discovery of the English nature, though he 
may head his chapter with these names when he dis- 
courses of English life. 

A man does not see first the undifferentiated origin 
of all living and from this proceed to the varied scene 
of organic forms. He begins with the varied scene and 
its population, and from these divines, or listens to those 
who have divined, the primitive plasm and behind it 
the primordial atom, Even when the condition of time— 
the history, or conjectured history, of development— 
is left out, the simple, the original, the unalterable, the 
indivisible, the elemental is not known first. It is the 
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common round of things, of sights and sounds, we seem 
to apprehend first. There is no need to reckon here the 
difficulties of epistemology, to criticize the primitive 
authority of sensation. Enough to say that the mixed 
existence is what we know to start with—the milk, the 
bread, the woman; and later that strange extern the 
father, the man. All these we know early; and only 
afterwards the constituents, not this time merely divined 
in an inaccessible past, but revealed as present by an 
artificial disintegration—a disintegration always of present 
experience. 

The security of history has no just quarrel with those 
who point to a spiritual present as the ground of their 
conviction—-who believe that they climb in heart to 
a giver in Heaven from “ this which ye now see and hear”’. 

If we use the rough images of time and place, then we 
must say that in this one and indivisible act of God 
towards us, this one flush of contact, a central point and 
shock is, according to time-measure, what we call time 
present. But we must add that the one dawn and glow 
contains in itself what we conceive by reflection as past 
events, what we hope for as things to come—things known 
to be coming because of the character of this central 
blessing, heat, and joy. 

So our faith is historic because it comprises, as the 
mercy of God comprises, that which the stream of time 
indicates as a spring of the stream or a higher point in 
the current. But though it is thus historic it does not 
survive as a rumour of the distant disturbance but 
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because the stream comes to us carrying in its volume the | 


old vibration. Faith does not survive on the credit of 
a reverberation in'the air of the old good act or the old past 
word of the one Goodness, but because the same Goodness 
operates in a spiritual unity which comprises our lives 
also; operates in a continuum which reaches to us and 
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corresponds to a movement of our own. Ev rovr édpave- 
pedn H ayann, év TovT@ eoTiv } aydmn. 

“Tn this fact, the coming of the Son, was Love; and 
Love was in this fact—not primarily our love to God, 
but primarily the love God hath to us.” 

A continuant moral energy of God is exhibited in this 
one event. And the same moral movement is in us— ° 
that so we may be joined with God not only by the 
corporate memory of His act—an act ancient to our time- 
conditioned judgement—but by the possession of, and 
being possessed by, the same spiritual movement. Herein, 
says the Apostle, was love—I mean not our love to God 
but His love to us. And our love, if it replies, belongs to 
that same fact. We are loved, though we know it not, 
and are joined by God’s love to that mercy, and to that 
Person, Jesus Christ. When we know, and knowing 
turn toward the Giver the gift of adoration and affection 
that is in us by His bestowal, when Life becomes the 
Light of men, then is the power of that primal love and 
of that ancient act effective. It becomes real ; it enters 
and controls what we call the present, and masters both 
conduct and circumstance. 

It is the failure to get this plain truth accepted, the 
knowledge that many men mysteriously abide outside 
it, that accounts for the discomfort sometimes experienced 
in presence of local sanctities and ancient footmarks. 
Faith is challenged by these relics and faints at the 
challenge. But it is not fairly challenged. It is not 
guilty by reason of its avoidance of this combat. 

Here and then the Saviour suffered. True. But what 
was here then? How can here be other than now? 
Then here was otherwhere. By the measures of mere 
sense it was in another quarter of infinite space. Some- 
how, I know not how, there is a consistent ripple in the 
aetheric stream called Jerusalem—or else our judgements 
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move concomitantly with it—and I seem to see what the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim seemed to see. And, according to 
a certain restricted mode of thought, this is the place 
and not another. And I am well content to adore. But 
I know that this adoration, like the place, is embedded 
in a greater unchangeableness. It is because my whole 
soul doth magnify the Lord above time and space that 
I have any reason, here and now with a part of my soul, 
to venerate an abiding contingent, a relatively persistent 
image in the Divine rhetoric I call my experience. 

But directly I am bidden to comprise the great fact 
in the relic, the love within the place, I am half aware 
of a discomfort which is just and necessary ; and which 
moreover explains the miseries, the quarrelsomeness, 
the grief that attends all sacred spots. For the little city 
is not the shrine of the idea, it is enshrined in the idea ; 
it is a jewel kept alive within a stream of light.1 

I do not doubt the past. I acknowledge that in the 
content of consciousness there is something that refers 
to other people like myself no longer anywhere, just\as 
there is something belonging to other people who are 
now but are not here. I do not doubt nor think it un- 
important, But I would point out that it is this, the 
past, that is mysterious. It is history that is magical, 
or of the Muses. The experience of grace is an every day 
matter. Of the knowledge of that we can give some 
account, and it is direct and immediate. But how we 
know that there has been time past I cannot tell. If the 
historic say their truth is self-evident, | hope they will 
not complain of our putting forward the same plea. If 
they say that they arrive at their vision of the past by 

1 I was thinking of the living creature in Goethe’s Tale, killed by 
the gold, made crystal-onyx by the Lamp of Knowledge, and recalled 
to life and movement by the touch of the Fair Lily of loving and 


devout recollection. Goethe’s ‘Das Mahrchen’, translated by Carlyle 
in Appendix I to Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 
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contemplation of certain objects,in the present, mainly 
marks on paper, let us hope they will not grudge our 
more modest harvest of certain knowledge of the present 
from the contemplation of the present content of con- 
sciousness. 

Such a plea as I have hinted wom if perseveringly: 
pressed be intolerable. 

A criticism not of the particular report of history but 
of its very basis—a criticism which strikes also at personal 
memory and all conviction of the past—must quickly 
become an insane and stupid sophistry. To the plea 
that we cannot tell whether there is any history the 
answer is that we may not be able to tell how we know, 
but we can tell that we know; that we cannot afford to 
lose for a moment this knowledge; that it extends our 
consciousness and enriches our present life too surely to 
allow us to abandon it only because, in certain moods, 
we cannot quickly express a logical refutation of a petulant 
scepticism. Indeed it is precisely a sense of the past that 
the sovereign part of our population needs for the prac- 
tical work of governing the rest of us, a sense of the past 
and of the distant. 

What seems prima facie to be knowledge of the past 
liberates energies derived from what, provisionally at 
least, we call past achievement. Not only do we inevitably 
possess the result of those transacted things, but acquain- 
tance with their description and origin makes us possess 
them more effectively. 

Briefly, history is too good not to be real; and it has 
within it its own tests for truth. We accept it from the 
heart and pursue the search for its exact message. 

The answer is sound; only we must allow an answer 
not altogether different from ours to be used by the 
pneumatic also, the mere follower of the path of prayer. 
If the reality, though not the particular content, of history 
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is self-evident, the man of immediate impressions of the 
Divine may call his knowledge self-evident at least to 
himself. If the sense of a past is intuitional, we must 
allow him intuition. And he may with some show of 
justice set up the plea that whereas history relies upon 
a knowledge of the past difficult to account for—since 
all knowledge, it would seem, must be of the present, 
if things are known because they are present, and 
present because they are known—the simple follower of 
the path of prayer relies upon a present datum, namely 
the experience of Grace. 

But a contrast between the steward of the past and 
the seer of the present is exactly the contrast I earnestly 
desire to transcend. 

Our ideal Christian student, resting on sacred history 
and assured dogma, fed upon life-giving sacraments in 
an authentic fellowship, is exercised by the action of 
belief, by the development of Divine Love in solid and 
most fruitful works, and is thereby built up with all the 
saints into a perfect renewal of the life of God in man, the 
life of man in God, a renewal that is Christ. : 

It is impossible to-day to give separate consideration 
to the witness of fellowship and institutions, a witness of 
all but sovereign importance. And while thus leaving 
incomplete the outline even of my own narrow thoughts 
I would interject this one word about the fellowship of 
sacraments and of observance. 

Let us pray for power to keep them full of light. Let 
the sacred practice be held ever in the fullest possible 
remembrance of the Gospel fact, of the unchanging 
heavenly care ; as full as may be by God’s blessing of the 
illuminating Grace of the Holy Spirit in devout prayer. 

I must reserve my last lecture for some note of the 
advantages we have received and may yet receive from 
what have been called the difficulties of faith. 
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“Walk as children of light (for the fruit of the light is in all goodness 
and righteousness and truth).’”’—Eph. v. 8, 9. 
“Wisdom shewed him the Kingdom of God.’’—Wisdom x. Io. 


WitTH our general position that knowledge, eminently 
in the form of experienced illumination, develops the 
gift of grace and liberates the will to virtue, there are 
connected certain questions which, if they cannot be 
fairly discussed in this last lecture, must at least be 
indicated. For our plea is weakened if we seem unaware 
of them. They are these. 

First. Do not recent investigations show that know- 
ledge may be unfavourable to power; that certain ele- 
ments in mental life exercise more influence—both to help 
and to hurt—when they are outside consciousness ? Do 
not such elements become inoperative in the proportion in 
which they come to be known and to be expressed ? 

The second question is directly concerned with religion. 
Is not real piety or spiritual religion set by many who 
most value it in direct contrast and opposition to 
knowledge ? 

The third question comes from the side of believing 
loyalty. It is a question of Christian Ascetic. Is not the 
doctrine and recommendation of salvation through light, 
of a moral reformation effected by simple communion 
with God, dangerous because it makes us forget the fact 
and doctrine of the Cross, and evade the practice of . 
penitence, the discipline of obedience and _ sacrifice ? 
The name of Molinos sufficiently recalls the nature of the 
danger perceived by his critics. 


The third question I put aside until to-day’s work has 
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been attempted. The first and second may be considered 
at once. 

In the first question, whether consciousness does not 
diminish the force of mental influences, the answer, as in 
most cases of concrete fact, must be Yes and No. The 
relation suggested between influence and consciousness 
exists in some instances but not in others. 

We have to be on our guard against a tendency to 
believe that what is true of some cases is true of all. 
Such a tendency has little force in the schools of science, 
where it has long been well known that a life-time of 
incessant and controlled effort is needed to reach any 
generalisation about natural facts, whether material or 
psychical. But it exists in quarters where the principles 
of science are less heard of than some of its recent dis- 
coveries, with the result that half-understood rumours 
from the serious world are translated into practical and 
even pastoral proposals. 

In these regions the fallacy of simple enumeration is 
trusted as a method of argument: This is so, and this, 
and this again; and therefore all is so. For example, 
Heredity has important effects in human life; and 
therefore it alone has any effect; ‘‘ All is race.’ And 
again, some of the inconveniences of health and disposition 
and behaviour are due to causes not commonly sus- 
pected, to appetitions which might be wholesome senti- 
ments, but are hidden by repression, and so become 
dangerous complexes. And it is supposed to follow that, 
in searching for the cause of any such inconvenience, we 
may be sure that it is not what the patient supposes. It 
is always—not sometimes but always—something else. 
Certainly it is sometimes so, and the fact has been known 
for a long time. Before the “‘ transference of emotion ”’ 
was made a formula, did not nurse decide in the nursery 
that, when you were naughty about one thing, it was 
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because you were “‘ upset ”’ about another. But to make 
‘often’ into ‘always’, after the example set by the 
uncritical and the enthusiastic, does harm in more ways 
than one. It discredits and so hinders the work of 
education, side-tracks sympathy, puts sober self-examina- 
tion out of court, and sets men hoping for improvement 
without the work and prayer which make them both 
perceive and know what things they ought to do and also 
find grace and power faithfully tc fulfil the same. 

The sort of procedure I mean is faulty in logic; and 
logic is just the same as scientific method. Both depend 
upon replacing a test of agreement by a test of difference. 
The use of an illicit minor in argument is exactly equiva- 
lent to the neglect of controls in an experiment. Those 
unmethodical generalizations are damaging to theology, 
but they are equally damaging to science. And the trustees 
of the scientific tradition—that priesthood, so brilliant 
and so dogmatic—ought to say so, ex cathedra, from their 
high seat. The work of exposing these mistakes of logical 
method chiefly concerns those who can speak with the 
authority of a real science and an accomplished dialectic. 
It has been left to us before this. It ought not to be left 
to us again. 

The fact is that in the new provinces of psychology we 
are not yet in a position to generalize ; and we may say 
further that the mental facts of which it is least true that 
they are weakened by discovery are normally the most 
important. As confinement accumulates the force of 
some explosives, so moral repression stores the energy of 
some mental constituents. But other mental constituents, 
and those the most constantly important, are like some 
powers of the living organism. They are increased by 
expression and activity, as a root is fed by its leaves and 
killed in time by cropping them. It is true, and it is of 
very real importance to know, that some repressions of 
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impulse are dangerous and find their nemesis in unex- 
pected forms ; that some of the influences in human life 
were lately—lately rather than anciently—unsuspected, 
and that some troubles may be cured better without the 
exercise of consciousness in the sufferer. But this side of 
truth has for the moment its full share of attention. And 
on grounds both of authority and of experience we have 
to give direct attention to a longer recognized and larger 
field of mental fact. We have to reassert that our moral 
interest and our Christian duty are concerned, now as 
heretofore, in preserving and extending the frontiers of 
the realm of Conduct, that is to say, of the conscious and 
wilful governance of life. Our word must be ‘“ Ethics as 
usual’’. I say conduct, because an unknown impulse may 
emerge in action. It cannot by itself determine conduct. 
Even the action it causes would, I think, have been called 
by the Greeks—patient workers, and at least industrious 
pioneers, in studies of the moral life—not action but 
passion, a subjection rather than an enterprise. 

Of the lunatick boy at the foot of the Mount of 
Transfiguration it was reported! Kaxés mdoxer; he is 
the subject, or the field, of a bad influence not his own, 
so that he falls often into the fire and as often into the 
water. Such movements are not conduct ; they do not 
build character any more than conduct is achieved or 
character formed by an alternation of the fever of 
impulse—ungoverned and self-destructive—with the chill- 
ing bath of unmoral and merely temperamental regret— 
the sorrow of the world that worketh death.2, Symbolic 
of such alternations, the convulsions of the lunatic were, 
in modern language, neurotic movements ; and according 
to some current opinions they ought to have been cured 
by naming their origin or, in ancient language, by locating 
the daemon. We have still to give a fair trial to the old 
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Christian, and still older moral, method of casting out the 
dangerous influence, as the daidvov in the Gospel story 
was cast out, by the vigour of an opposite and purposeful 
energy in the patient or in the healer, an energy nourished 
by prayer and fasting, that is by the forming light of 
heaven and by the rigour of hopeful self-denial ; for in 
“prayer ”’ we must include the whole range of desire and 
reception in the affective and spiritually sensitive being ; 
and in “ fasting”? the prudent and resolute exercise in 
many different directions of the still living but daunted 
capacity of self-control. 

The second question concerns the alleged conflict 
between the claims of knowledge and piety. The appeal 


a piety for knowledge and to knowledge is indeed itself a religious 


know- 


appeal. It belongs, as I have described it, to the sphere 


eat ? of piety. It is a development of faith. In other words, it 


is spiritual. 

But the spiritual life, the life of piety, is charged with 
being adverse to knowledge. And there is evidence in 
plenty to support the charge—the evidence of the accused. 

Is not darkness rather than light celebrated and coveted 
by the zealots of prayer ? 

Ruysbroek speaks of the deep valley of ignorance. 
S. John of the Cross seeks escape in the Dark Night of 
the Soul. An English mystic? invites all who will hear - 
to tread knowledge and conception under foot, so as to 
enter the Cloud of Unknowing. To reach this is ‘ the 
Work ’. 

S. Clement of Alexandria is an exception. He describes 
the true gnostic ; and regards the Christian soul less as 
moving through the darkness than as moving towards 
the light. 

The name which stands at the head of the whole roll of 


1 The book is the Livine Cloud, already an old book when it was 
edited by Father Augustin Baker in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
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the pilgrims of prayer, the name of S. Dionysius the 
Areopagite, stands for a recoil from investigation. 

Even Thomas Kempis, so little typical a mystic, but 
the most typical of pietists, warns us against curiosity, 
definition, even learning. 

S. Augustine, when the temper I mean to indicate is in 
command within the richly various realm of his con- 
sciousness, has words which have been welcomed by whole 
nations of those that shrink from religious logic. 

There is no need to multiply instances of the ever- 
recurring cry of devotion, separating itself from know- 
ledge, contrasting itself with the industry of science, 
exalting the heart above the brain, the warmth of affection 
above the acuteness of intellect, setting the blind repose 
of trust against the sharp sight of judgement. Devotion 
of one kind has cried ‘“‘ Away with knowledge ’”’ as zealously 
as another devotion, not perhaps essentially akin, has been 
“ jealous of’ observances and even of “ good works ’’. 

Effort and thought seem to be alike shunned sometimes 
by the believing temper. Even of those most illustrious 
in mental gifts and cultivation the religious movement 
has been a movement contrasted with their intellectual 
work. How many times does Thackeray turn from the 
bright energy of wit to the simple dark trust in “ our 
Father ’’. Newman, while in certain expressions he gives 
point to our question, answers it when he adores a guiding 
light amid the encircling gloom. 

Even Holland, who perhaps more than any eminent 
man of our time knew the energy of the Divine Light, 
sometimes uses the word ‘ knowledge’ in the narrow 
sense of information. ‘‘ Christianity was a Gospel not of 
illumination but of Power. If it was merely a question 
of knowledge of God, then the idea in the fact would be 
sufficient, and the fact might drop off. But if what we 
want is not knowledge but power, that is, an act, an 
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energy of God, put out on our behalf to change us from 
what we are, then the fact is the act, that is our Gospel 
... the fact is everything.’’ 1 The saving knowledge must 
be the knowledge of the fact as real. 

And the succession of men who in this manner have 
exhibited that temper might all point to the example and 
authority of the Apostle who could tell the Corinthians 
that knowledge puffeth up, only charity edifieth. Know- 
ledge expands conceit. Charity raises the building either 
of the individual character or of the believing fellowship. 

And yet it is this Apostle who invokes upon his people 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding manifested in 
growing knowledge. He teaches with all the Apostles 
that the mark of the believer is to be no longer in dark- 
ness, and the hope of the believer is to know even as he 
is known. Walk not, he teaches, as mindless but as 
mindful ; mark how ye walk, as men who follow a design. 
We are doubtless in part animals, in part automata. 
But let us not stress these aspects of our nature. Let us 
not order our aim ‘ after’ this flesh, this world ; but seek 
to grow in the life that survived in us, and is reborn in 
Christ, the life in which the purpose of God is known and 
our wills seek to obey it. © 

There is support enough in the utterances of the devout 
for the common contrast between faith and knowledge. 
And this contrast, therefore, needs examination. 

What In order to do justice we must recall the nature of the 

kind of knowledge which the pietists refused. 

Laie It was a knowledge divorced from experience ; a theory 

to piety ? not, as the name of theory properly implies, the outcome 
of contemplation, but the rival and the substitute of 
observation. These men were confronted by an education 
which was almost the opposite of practice ; the bookish 
deduction of consequences from unproved principles ; 


1 Life of H. S. Holland, p. 286, a letter of 1913. 
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the exaltation of logic or ratiocination at the expense of 
the study of reality. There was a strain in them of 
something less respectable. Kempis recoils not only from 
the distinctions of classification but from man himself, 
and in one place borrows without suspicion the unchristian 
misanthropy of a Stoic fine-gentleman. We have to 
admit that the doctrine of Grace, especially in relation to 
the Sacraments, is always beset with a materialism called 
spirituality, and which may in certain lives end in the 
substitution of observance for spiritual assimilation. It 
is this substitution that leads to moral and especially to 
social futility. But on the whole, or at the best, the 
devout man’s flight from knowledge has been a flight 
from that constabulary discipline of the mental realm 
which at its best secures the peace of the quiet man of 
faith, but at its worst invades with a professional security 
and indelicacy of touch regions which the lay mind 
approaches with feet bared and shadowed eyes. 
There are arguments 
... that prove 
God’s being so definitely, that man’s doubt 


Grows self-defined the other side the line, 
Made atheist by suggestion.! 


The great man who is at once student and worshipper 
has fused the knowledge with the love. But there was and 
still is, perhaps, a hardy band of traffickers in definition 
whose claim of knowledge as their province made the name 
of knowledge itself hateful to the pilgrims of Eternity. 

What these pilgrims feared was perhaps a false, or at 
least an artificial light, a kindling of sparks, which must be 
escaped and forgotten if the stars were to be seen and the 
face of nature become expressive. 

From these sparks of their own kindling men must 
turn their eyes if they were not at last to lie down in 


1 E. B. Browning, Aurora Leigh, p. 31. 
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darkness. In the soul’s dark night they would still see ; 
they would see afresh. They would see the soul’s peopled 
sky. In Ruysbroek’s deep valley the stars appear. 

S. Teresa, with a curiously happy exemption, is free 
from all prejudice against learning. Indeed she heartily 
reverences it, partly because she has none; and the 
brightness of the Light she follows cannot be obscured by 
any of the lesser illuminations of the schools. 

The Dark Night of S. John of the Cross may be an 
anticipation of our modern perception that, in a certain 
sense, it is not the seer but the scene upon which the light 
must shine. It is from the scene the light is to be reflected 
upon the eye. 

Lightand In some older writers there are signs that the place of 
see8 incidence of the light was not clearly conceived. 

In The Maid’s Tragedy, Beaumont and Fletcher make 
Night say to Cynthia : 


Send a beam upon my swarthy face 
By which I may discover all the place 


How dull and black am I! I could not find 
This beauty without thee, I am so blind. 

To be black and to be blind is one thing to this poet + 
and a ray upon Night’s face will make her see. 

S. John of the Cross perceived that the man who lies in 
darkness looks upon the lighted scene, and that the felt 
emptiness of ignorance receives instruction. 

Since there are these broad varieties of knowledge 
within the Christian conviction, it is important that they 


1 Compare S. Augustine, Colloquia, Cap. xiii: “‘O Lux, quam 
non videt alia lux; lumen quod non videt aliud lumen; lux quae 
obtenebrat omnem lucem; et lumen quod excaecat omne extraneum 
humen’.. 5c: : 

The rhetoric changes the figure incessantly, and the true light is 
sometimes the extinguisher, sometimes the source, of other lights, 
sometimes the destroyer of darkness. But one point stands clear; 
the lesser light ought to or might see the greater. If it cannot do this 
it is because it is not light enough. 
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should severally be available for the help of different 
intellectual temperaments. 

My own belief has been for many years that men are 
divided not so surely as intellectualists and men of 
devout trust ; nor as men of knowledge and men of action ; 
but rather as academic and scientific. The first necessarily 
rely upon record and authority in its narrower sense ; 
because here they find the data of their method. The 
latter rely on experiment and upon gathering the results 
of observation. There have been, of course, naturalists 
of the academic or literary temper, and scholars of the 
scientific ; but on a long survey these two types of men 
may be recognized with fair security. 

Now it happens that too often the scientifically minded 
man when he approaches religion is confronted by its 
academic version; and the scholar when he looks for 
natural science is met not by its assured results, its 
crystallized conclusions, and body of authority and 
record, but by its moving process and nascent theories, 
theories which are all the more pungent in that state of 
fresh liberation. 

If the theologian is not much hindered by this arrange- 
ment, the naturalist is often gravely hindered by the 
imperfect correspondence of his opposite number. 

What is needed is that the scientifically minded 
naturalist should be confronted by the scientifically 
minded theologian. 

And by this description I mean not the theologian who 
is skilled in Physics or Biology, nor the man who makes 
his creed-expression conform to the best warranted con- 
clusions of natural science—though both of these are 
quite useful members of the Church. 

I mean by the scientific believer, the believer of 
scientific temperament, the man who is obliged by his 
personal vocation of mind to base his security upon 
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experience, upon the observation of present fact and the 
seeking, if not the acquisition, of fresh results. 

The third question may be more conveniently 
approached after we have taken up and carried a little 
further the thread of our considerations as I left it last 
Sunday. 


I said that a Christianity without history, forgetful of 
the place—almost the sovereign place—in the first 
Church, of the good news about Jesus, the good news 
about God, would lack fulcrum and potential. It 
would not be the faith which once seemed about to 
conquer the world. 

But the facts and the report of the facts did not work 
in vacuo. They won their intended effect in souls which 
were as fully subject to the influence of God as was the 
world in which the saving facts took place. 

And as at the beginning of our faith the message of fact 
was addressed to minds prepared, and worked in an 
atmosphere of converted hearts—advancing by means of 
that change which it evoked—so now it is both understood 
and verified in the same atmosphere. 

The students and champions of the historical and the 
definite cannot exaggerate the importance of their cause. 
But it is not impossible for them to fall into mistakes 
about the motives of other people. 

And when what was indeed necessary has been said in 
vindication of the importance of external fact as fact, 
we have to consider the nature of the process by which, 
at first as now, the fact produces conviction. 

It was in God that the first disciples found Christ— 
found who He was. Though He walked with them in. 
mortal body and human necessities, yet théy perceived 
Him by the organ of their religious, their spiritual, their 
Godward experience. 
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On the other hand, it was in Christ that they recaptured 
God. Walking with Him they were reminded, in flashes, 
of the best they had ever known, and found that best 
excelled. Nathaniel found that when he had been under 
the figtree in the joy and stillness of prayer, in that 
lonely and fruitful hour, this new master, then never met, 
had been with him, had seen him. 

There were flashes ; presently a steady and a growing, 
but still a pale light. And when forgetfulness came, in 
His presence they found it easier to remember, to recover, 
what they had once, at their own best, known—the 
vision, the power, the obedience. They found Him— 
those who saw and heard and touched—full of the Grace 
and Truth whose names were already not quite without 
meaning for them. With Him one certainly was less 
exiled, or a less contented exile. He wasa way. What if 
He was the Way ?—the way back to the Soul’s home, to 
the Father-Spirit ?... At last, not unheralded, but not 
because heralded less the gift of God, came the shock of 
identification when the vision and the companionship 
were altogether one ; when this Person by Whose example 
they were led and by Whose influence they were trans- 
ported was perceived as the Reality of love He taught and 
promised and aimed their souls towards. These seeing 
Him found they had seen,the Father. 

Yet once again only in the Father did they find Christ. 
Others not seeking the Father, missed seeing the Son. 
They seemed to find in His total personal effect only an 
enthusiast, perhaps possessed ; a deceiver of the people ; 
a false leader, perhaps an enemy. To seek God was to 
find the revelation in Jesus. To find Jesus was to find 
God. 

Do we not recognize here some part of the amazing 
power of the Apostolic writings? Do they not find our 
hearts because they are the work of men who started 
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where we start in an unsatisfied hunger or a numbed 
satisfaction ; and, starting thus, made in Christ the great 
discovery; in Jesus of Nazareth who was to them, 
remember, no warranted object of worship, not even 
a proved support for personal confidence ; but rather one 
who disappointed natural expectations, and rebuked their 
naturally religious aspirations ; who had no reward but 
for the temper of spiritual desire, and no signal except 
for men who sought the Divine Majesty ?? 

Strange indeed is the power of those convinced disciples. 
oe Either they are the scribes of the Holy Spirit or, if you 
ment exclude this conception as fit to be the end but unfit to 
writers. be the beginning of inquiry—if you take a naturalist 

point of view, then how far passing wonder is the effect 
through the ages of their simple work of record. 
Hands long still 
Had worked here—could it be what lent them skill 
Retained a power to supervise, protect, 
Enforce new lessons with the old, connect 
Our life with theirs ? * 

If so, then you are back at the first supposition. The 
influence that governed their work of record still works 
along with it. They were and are the scribes of the 
Spirit of which they wrote. 


I think that to many men it will become more and 
more plain that authority and experience work together 
to one result, and.that each is seen by this fact to be more 
not less important. 


Co-opera- There is a mode of judgement, simply mechanical, or 
tion of 

1 If mysterium is rendered “ revelation’”’ or ‘“‘ revealed mystery ’’, 
a memorial of the disciples’ experience may be made in the words of 
the old Christmas Preface: ‘‘ Quia per incarnati Verbi mysterium nova 
mentis nostrae oculis lux tuae claritatis infulsit: ut dum visibiliter 
Deum cognoscimus, per hunc in invisibilium amorem rapiamur,”’ Pyre- 
fatio in Nativitate Domini. 

* R. Browning, Christopher Smart. 
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quantitative, in which this interdependence will seem to 
lessen or limit the value of each element ; as if each were 
found to be lacking and must be eked out by the other. 
But a judgement by the tests of life, and guided by the 
analogy of organism, gives a different result. The plant 
is not less perfect plant because it needs the presence of 
the light for its growth. The light is not less perfect light 
because it cannot create organic material excepting in 
the plant. The plant is all that plant can be. The light 
is all that light can be. So, the surest history—all that 
history can be—requires the confirmation of present life ; 
and on the other hand, the most real life—all that life 
can be—requires the illumination of the news. The 
splendour of Scripture is caught and stored in the spiritual 
organism. The spiritual achievement is favoured by 
loyalty to the authority. 

The movement of effect is to and fro; and a fabric of 
security is woven by the alternation. Discipline and 
joy nourish, as organic expressions of life nourish, the 
root of wisdom ; and wisdom gives form to the outgrowths 
that both express and increase it. 

For it is in discipline that the root of wisdom gains 
substance. It is not maintained by the retention or by 
the frequent renewal of the first rapture in the discovery 
of God, a discovery in which the whole revelation is 
accepted, as it were, im globo. It is kept alive by following 
on to find in life, both inward and outward, ever fresh 
particulars of His disclosure and of His demand. 

The growing sense of this interdependence makes us 
acknowledge that it is good for us to have been in trouble. 
There has been a shaking of our house, but we shall find 
stability again ; and the result will be good, though now 
for a season we have sorrow, the great sorrow of seeing 
our Churches unfilled and many of the people of God 
scattered as sheep without a shepherd. The sorrow is the 
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result of former failures. When it has done its work it 
will be turned into joy. 

What was amiss? In the days of our security, scrip- 
ture, dogma, history, institution seemed to stand by 
themselves, not indeed without God, but without our 
concern. Sacraments seemed like secure transactions in ~ 
the realm of sense, not mysteries in the Spirit-bearing 
body of Christ. The Sacred Scriptures, so piercing, so 
heavenly-eloquent, were presented almost as legally 
binding documents. And when all was thus so happy 
and so secure, believers often took little pains to proceed 
on those safe foundations to spiritual fulfilments. Perhaps 
few followed on to know the Lord. The report of Him 
seemed all sufficient. Few sought the seal upon the 
stone, “‘ The Lord knoweth them that are His,” just 
because to them it seemed that, whether or no they read 
the seal, the foundation of God must stand fast. Based, 
some on Scriptural security, some on Apostolic fellowship, 
they were not anxious for the warrant of spiritual inti- 
macy or even for that other warrant of pure life: ‘ Let 
every one that nameth the name of the Lord depart 
from evil.’ : 

Then came the collision with natural science, the 
collisions with critical reséarch ; and‘men, at first startled 
by an appeal to Christian experience, have become 
accustomed to that appeal. The scientific temper has 
reasserted itself in religion, and we have document 
verified by discovery, discovery guided by document. 
May it be long before this method becomes in turn a 
commonplace, and this spirit tainted by pride or self- 
confidence. ; 

To keep the method right, the spirit pure and safe, we 
have a great work before us. It is the work of co-ordi- 
nating, humbly and by prudent steps but with an ever 
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greater approach to thoroughness, the sides or aspects of 
theology which have been so often separated. They have 
been joined in great Christians, great in their humility. 
But in a certain stage we see, all through the generations, 
two streams. One was the broad and majestic stream of 
Dogma, moving from Scripture and foundations, from 
Council to Council, from definition to definition, and 
carrying on its bosom the great vessels of ministry and 
institution and sacred law. And, apart from this, has 
seemed to flow in a channel separated from the mighty 
. river, the slender current of spiritual doctrine, the science 
of the saints, the development of that question of the 
good Jude, Lord, how is it that Thou wilt manifest 
Thyself to us and not to the world ?—the development, 
hidden, modest, almost secret, of that question and of the 
Divine answer it received and still receives. 

It was good that this stream of doctrine should be 
hidden from the world; not good that it should be 
isolated within the Church. Our troubles of faith, by 
_ bringing that spiritual science to the succour of believers, 
will bring the same spiritual science also into the light of 
the great public treasure of the Church. If Scripture thus 
becomes once more convincing to men who have despaired 
of reading it in good faith, the ways of prayer and com- 
munion will on the other hand be kept safe from 
wandering, and restrained from vanity and from waste. 


Prayer and fellowship will be held in close accord. Going’ 


forth by the footsteps of the flock we shall find the 
Shepherd.1 Holding fast the Head we shall become 
strong in mutual service, in combined duty. 

I do not say—who indeed could be found to say ?— 
that either the heart’s intimacy with God or the will’s 
obedient service to His purpose, is found only in persons 
who have a mental foundation in the orthodox record and 

} Cants 15 83 
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a living security in the Christian fellowship. But I do 
say, and I firmly believe, that men outside these limits 
owe all they possess of prayer and communion to the 
antecedent grace of God; that they are being raised by 
those saving actions of God in the world of which the 
rumour has not reached them or whose reality they have 
not yet been able to affirm with reasonable faith. And 
further I believe, first, that neither that intimacy of- 
communion nor that generosity of service is, in the long 
run and in the generations and masses of men, maintained 
except by the teaching and recognition of the divine — 
saving facts, and by the succours of God in the Spirit- 
bearing body. Without the foundation in scripture, in 
history, and sacramental fellowship, the life of piety has 
an insecure foundation, if only because without these, 
faith and joy become faith in one’s own state, joy in 
one’s own communion with God ; and therefore are open 
either to the extravagances of self-confidence or to despair 
under disappointment. 

In the second place I would urge that even if the 
Church were not necessary to spirituality, certainly 
spirituality is necessary to the Church. The security of 
teaching and of fellowship is only truly itself and can 
only permanently survive when it is so assimilated as to 
develop into something more than conviction, into an 
experienced manifestation of the Divine mercy. It is 
the experience of Grace that verifies the creed. It is the 
fidelity of believers in the Church that unlocks the stores, 
or rather releases the currents, of Grace. 

It is in the body, the fellowship of love and faith and 
effort, that the process of growth can be securely observed. 
It does not follow that in each individual the model is 
fulfilled in the same degree or in the same respects. The 
gentle dreamer has his quiet secured by the military guard 
of definition. But individuals are not wanting in whom 
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the whole normal series is relatively complete. And these 
are the strongest and, strangely, strongest not only on the 
whole but even in the often separated parts of the model. 


I have appealed to Church experience as really 
typical of Christian life and exhibiting its norm. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, though this is not a 
tract on the Church, to say something of the Church’s 
visible character, government, and unity. 

The unity of the Church, though visible, is not wholly 
seen. It is partly undiscovered, partly uncertain. It is 
for witness ; and it is for salvation, the salvation of the 
body and of society. It is itself the salvation. For 
Christ lived and died and uttered the saving word to the 
end that men, by nature, not altogether but perilously, 
divided from one another and divided within themselves, 
might in God become united ; that He might make men 
to be of one mind in an house, setting the solitary in 
a family ; and, from the materials of selfish wills, compact 
a city, a Kingdom, a Body of mercy and light. \ But 
though the Church is thus actual, concrete, knowable, 
and exists in part on the plane of this world, it is not 
limited to that plane nor is its true figure there securely 
traced. And though it is displayed as a light in a lamp 
and a city on a hill, it will often be missed by worldly 
eyes. Though visible, it is a spiritual thing to be spiri- 
tually discerned ; for the visible and the historic are not 
thereby the carnal. 

And as the life of the Church is spiritual, so her unity 
is a unity of spirit. It is a unity of faith, of love, of hope, 
of knowledge. It is constituted in light or knowledge ; 
or first it is a unity of these and then progressively a unity 
of obedience. That is to say it is a unity of faith and of 
charity. For light or knowledge is the anti-type of that 
oil of gladness which ran from the head to the garments— 
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“that holy anointing whereby all are at once illuminated, 
united, and edified ’’—for oilis on the one side typical of 
light, on the other of union and health and gladness. 

This living unity results in organic expressions for 
common purposes of charity; and it has a vital, an 
essential form, a model of government and fatherhood 
constituting a bond with past mercies. But when it is in 
any measure impaired, as witness, or as organization, or 
as fellowship, it cannot be repaired along the line of 
- organization as primary. It must be repaired along the 
line of light, of knowledge, of spiritual wealth and spiritual 
energy. 

The unity of the Church is not like the unity of a rock 
or building, though these afford symbols of its unalterable 
endurance and of its enfolding fellowship. It is not even 
to be compared to the unity of some great undertaking, 
a commercial venture, or an imperial rule; for these, 
though not seen at any one time by any one eye and just 
as truly both visible and invisible.as the Church is, depend 
upon the control of a limited amount of stuff or land. 
These unities spring from the centre of a material posses- 
sion or purpose. There could be no commercial unity in 
any undertaking, no control, no aggression, no defence, 
no organic action, if-money were like the sand of the 
sea-shore and the desert, practically infinite and every- 
where accessible. The limitation of the stuff, be it money 
or oil or gold, is essential to the unity of the worldly 
organization however much it is unseen, mysterious, 
intellectual. 

But the stuff with which the Church is concerned is 
a light, a grace, a spiritual wealth all utterly infinite, 
inexhaustible, and everywhere available, destroyed for 
“any possessor at once in the degree in which he would 
exclude others from it. It is like fairy gold that vanishes 
if a man put it in h’s own purse. 
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The only parallels to its unity are such unities as that 
of science, which draws in diverse modes on one in- 
exhaustible ocean of fact; or the unity of enthusiasm, 
which draws upon one infinite deep of hope and desire. 

Such as these is the unity of the Church. It is not 
calculable by standards of numbers ; it is not limited by 
barriers of opportunity; it is not to be managed or 
controlled by any agency however shrewd in practice and 
however august in history. It is the unity of effective 
belief and real spicitual incorporation in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Himself the rock of the infinite and ceaseless 
fountain, the sea of mercy, the central sun of the endless 
flood of light ; who penetrates consciousness wherever 
it is found, and makes of men whose hearts are open to 
Him sons of God and heirs of the everlasting life. 

The Church then is visible ; .-and it is real though, or 
rather because, it is spiritual.? 

Its heavenly character gives it a mission upon earth ; 
a mission, a task, and a sojourn; and manifold relation- 
ships with all human activities, with all human life. 

This is necessary because the Church’s life is Christ. 
Christ is Christ for the sake of the life that is not His, 


1 The august conception of the Church”’, at once historic and spiritual, 
was recognized by Gladstone in an experience at Naples all the more 
memorable because it began on Sunday, May 13th, 1832, the year before 
the first signals of the Oxford Movement, and when, in a certain half-lit 
world of party and fashion, “‘ the spirit that has animated and dis- 
turbed our later times seemed quite dead and no one anticipated its 
resurrection.”’ (Disraeli, Endymion.) 

Gladstone’s record of his change of thought ends thus: ‘Such, for 
I believe that I have given the fact as it occurred, in its silence and its 
solitude, was my first introduction to the august conception of the 
Church of Christ. It presented to me Christianity under an aspect in 
- which I had not yet known it: its ministry of symbols, its channels of 
grace, its unending line of teachers joining from the Head: a sublime 
construction, based throughout upon historic fact, uplifting thesidea 
of the community in which we live, and of the access which it enjoys 
through the new and living way to the presence of the Most High.” 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone, vol. i, pp. 87, 88, 1st ed. 
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that He may save the world. Church must be Church 
for the sake of that which is not the Church. Her life is 
in this sense objective, ‘extroverted’. Consequently, 
in the proportion in which the activities of man become 
definite in corporate forms, the Church, as such, has 
stateable relations to these activities; to society, 
industry, art, science, learning, government; and to 
these in their widest expression, as for example, to art 
as the whole pursuit of beauty, to science as the total 
body of investigation and theory, to the state as 
potentially or in type a world-order, as it is in fact a 
world-order for those who live within its realm. 

The relation of the believing body to the State creates 
difficulties for thought. To solve these the method of 
a complete contrast has been attempted ; and has been 
duly and wholesomely defeated by the discovery that 
Christians and citizens are not two sorts of people but 
the same people viewed in different lights. 

Encouraged by this discovery, acute persons have 
endeavoured in different ways to theorize and to accom- 
plish the complete identity of Church and State. 

Some Churchmen would make a state of the Church, 
no less than the supreme state on earth from which local 
states draw authority and their genuine character. 
Some statesmen would make a church of the State, and 
we have our island versions of this attempt in Acts of 
Uniformity and in the image of Leviathan. Such an 
identification is rich in dangers of different sorts, and 
certainly cannot provide for a Church with a mission in 
the world and a mission to the world, a Church clothed 
with powers of vision and prophecy. 

Too often the stateliness of the Church, no less than 
the churchliness of the State, has hindered the holding © 
and the reporting of the heavenly vision. Establishment 
has been like that hard armour which, in the Hymn of 
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_ the Soul, was an alternative to the soft bright robe of 
knowledge. Whether that armour can be made trans- 
lucent and flexible, or must be laid aside by whoever 
would resume the robe, is a question which, already in 
India, and soon in England, must exercise the appointed 
guides of the Church.! 

Such a conception requires the possession by the 
Christian of a criterion of right and a hope of reform not 
implicit in the actual attainments of society. 

It is indeed of the essence of the believer’s position to 
hold not that there is a world-order which will be found 
ultimately on the believer’s side—or say, if it seems 
fairer, a world-order on whose side the believer must 
inevitably at last be found—but that there is a will of 
God, and that not altogether unrevealed, by reference 
to which the existing world-order must be judged and to 
which at last it will be conformed. The believer does 
not identify the will of God with his own temper or 
purpose, but prays that he may in temper and purpose 
be conformed to it. . 

He does not adore the existing order as in itself a 

1 In the Hymn of the Soul (the Hymn sung by the Apostle Thomas 
in prison among the Indians), given us out of Syriac by Wright. and 
by Bevan (Texts and Studies, vol. v, No. 3), the soul in preparation 
for his journey into Egypt, is stripped of the bright soft robe of know- 
ledge and glory, and is harnessed with the hard and heavy armour of 
endurance to meet the pressure of earthly experience. Thus equipped, 
and bearing the voluminous feather-weight of memory, he descends 
into the far country. Only when the exiled soul has seized the Pearl 
(is it not the Pearl of Virtue ?) from the loud-breathing Dragon, does 
he return to his home to receive the robe which has a living tissue of 
light and meaning. He sees his own image in its folds. 

In the interval between the loss and the recovery of this garment 
of light, the soul has for his guidance an Epistle, a Letter from Heaven, 
surely the sure word of Prophecy which is for use in the meantime 
until the Day dawn. : 

The authoritative interpretation makes the armour mean the physical 
body. But will not the words bear my meaning, or rather a wider 


application to the soul’s interest in knowledge ? They would so escape 
the suggestion of heresy, even the mild heresy of Bardesanes. 
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sufficient manifestation of God’s will; and, when that 
order turns out to be inimical to him, he does not—still 
identifying the order with God—betake himself to the 
position of suffering rebel against both State and God. 
Nor does he, by reaction, regard the existing order as 
altogether evil and ruled by a spiritual power hostile to 
the God he believes in. But he judges the order and 
himself by a Law of God which, in spite of his own and 
society’s rebellions, he believes to exist and to be so far 
revealed as to constitute a condemnation of evil and 
a guide to reform. It follows that to see the Kingdom, 
and to grow in knowledge of that Kingdom, is the first 
condition of a right relation to the existing society and 
to the world. 

Tue identification of good with what is on my side is 
fatal to moral effort. It robs the pilgrim of virtue of any 
goal but the goal of reward or vindication. 

The identification of God with the State or (in the 
more moderate modern version of thought) the identifi- 
cation of duty with the promotion of the ends of the 
existing society, lands a man at last in that atheism, 
either confident or despairing, which was always latent 
in the conception. .For a God who is only the majority 
or the king over again is not a God for worship. 

Akin to this coarse identification, though the kinship 
is not always easily perceived, is the conception that 
moral tests are not, as such, applicable to the proceedings. 
of States, or at any rate not the same morality as must 
be applied to the action of individuals within the State. 
Doubtless the case of the State differs from the case of 
the individual, and the concrete solution of a given 
problem of conduct in the individual cannot be carried 
over without a further work of genuine and _ honest: 
casuistry to the supposed parallel problem in the conduct 
of the State. For example, it may, in a given situation, 
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_ be the duty of the State to insist and the duty of the 
citizen to comply. But unless you believe that the same 
moral law has reference to both cases, you are approach- 
ing a practical atheism. For you make of the State 
something independent of the revealed God of virtue ; 
that is to say, since Godhead is of necessity unique, you 
make a God of the State, a God that is no God. 

Of the dangers, and thank God, the proved disastrous 
character, of such a conception a few words were said 
in Lecture I (p. 74). The essential need is the vision, the 
recognition of a Kingdom not of this world but one day 
to come to this world, and for which all ought to wait and 
work. It is when brother suffers at brother’s hand that 
there is special need of the wisdom that discloses the 
Kingdom, sovereign over all. 

It is noteworthy that the two great words about which 
popular religion has in many ages been silent are “‘ wis- 
dom’’ and “the kingdom”’ or “ sovereignty of God”’, 
and they are joined together, as in manifold experience 
so, in the symbolic words about Joseph given at the head 
of this Lecture. 

It is not true to say that “Christianity ’”’ at first 
identified God and Empire ; and later regarded Empire 
as simply opposite to God. What is true is that the 
Christian mind thought of the Empire all along as that 
mind found it. So far as that mind was truly Christian 
and truly mind, its judgement and its attitude varied 
according to the experienced action of the Empire, not 
towards the Christian, but towards God. 

Such a distinction implies a real belief that God was 
revealed in Christ. The Christian was to judge himself, 
the heathen society, and the world-power by this rule. 


1 “When the righteous fled from his brother’s wrath, wisdom guided 
him in right paths, shewed him the Kingdom of God . . .”—-Wisdom 
x. 10. 
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S. Paul at first finds the Empire bearing the sword for 
God. Even when its blows fall wide it is not to be re- 
sisted. All sufferings due to an ordinary prejudice may 
be endured and joyfully, even to the spoiling of goods 
and the danger of life. But when it attacks the conscience, 
the belief, as S. Peter saw it attack these, though its 
temporal orders might be obeyed, its purpose for the 
mind, its attempt to control the conscience, must be 
resisted. And when, later, as Sir William Ramsay 
showed us years ago, S. John sees the same Empire 
persecuting the believer in order to drive him from the 
“worship of God to the worship of State or Emperor, 
then the once incumbent of a divine commission becomes 
the beast who employs the false prophet. When the 
State thus becomes bad for and bad to a section of its 
subjects; when it is unjust, impure, cruel; when it 
becomes, in its authorized agents and in their authorized 
and defended action, a despoiler of honest labour, 
a false witness slaying the innocent with the sword 
of the mouth, as Nero by a slander slew the Christians, 
or in any other respect, violent, unscrupulous, selfish 
—even then, as Sir Gilbert Murray reminds us 
(Satanism and the World-order) the State is not shown . 
to be intrinsically and in its nature bad. It is because 
it is failing to be itself that it is thus evil. “It is not 
a machine meant for doing those bad things.” It is 
precisely because it is now monstrous, abnormal, that it 
is a monster. If it is a woman, it is a harlot, a woman 
lost ; if it is an animal, it is a dragon, a Loathly Worm ; 
if it keeps a prophet, he is a false prophet, not a lying 
prophet only but, thereby, one who is not a real prophet 
at all. It may become imperfect, a failure, a badly 
functioning machine, for many reasons. When it becomes 
an abomination of desolation it is precisely because it 
disowns any God, or any God above itself; when it 
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would rule the Conscience ; when it is set up, an image 
of awe and dignity, in the Temple where man seeks the 
Most High. 

Even when the State is harlot, beast, false prophet and 
‘idol, and is thereby that power which the Christian must 
at all costs defy, the Evangelist does not identify evil 
with unfriendliness to the Christian. The Christian has 
to fear not only the Dragon but also the justice of God ; 
for God is against the Christian’s works when they are 
evil. The believer might make friends with the evil, 
and it would not be the less evil for that. He is still 
where Satan’s seat is, whether as victim or as courtier. 
He has a standard for judgement more certain than 
friendship. 

He judges the Empire by its manifested attitude to 
a Kingdom, or Sovereign Right, of God of which the 
Christian has been granted vision. 

Without the Vision there is no security. Wisdom 
reporting the Kingdom, shows the right paths. 


The third question stated is! the question whether 
illumination does not compete with the vocation of 
Christ’s Soldier to suffer hardness. 

Certainly both consideration and experience lead to 
the conviction that it is very perilous to repeat words 
about light or to believe oneself illuminated. But both 
consideration and experience just as surely prove that 
a real and patient search for light will give a man all the 
discipline he can bear, and a more searching discipline 
than comes by penalties or humiliations chosen without 
the desire for light. 

I will, with some reluctance to intrude upon another’s 
more sacred life, say one word about the Cross and the 
fear of losing its burden by following the quiet ways of 

1 Page 171. 
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prayer. In some aspects the spiritual life is easy. Many 
temptations lose all their glamour when we keep God 
before our eyes. ‘‘ Walk before God and thou shalt 
become perfect.” Of prayerful souls S. Teresa says that 
they are carried as in a boat with sails and make their 
advance without cost because His Majesty defrays their 
charges. This is the eloquence of a grateful heart. But 
let no man be turned back from the path of light for fear 
of missing the roughness of pilgrimage. I believe not 
a few generous souls are influenced by a fear like this. 

Is not this doctrine, such men have asked, too easy, this 
doctrine of a light which by itself builds, or enables the 
living stuff to build, fresh substance from an ever encom- 
passing medium ? 

The plant without effort grows in the light, and the 
light-bathed leaves nourish the root. Can our souls or 
our society grow without effort and without cost ? 

The figure used itself at least points us to a different 
conclusion. What we know of the action of physical 
light does not suggest that a moral advance by the action 
of the light of knowledge and vision will be without 
effort or without cost ; only that light will cause efforts 
to be fruitful that are otherwise made in vain, if they are 
made at all. 

It is certain that the plant makes something that may 
be called by analogy an effort, though we cannot tell 
exactly what it is. There is in every metabolism an 
output of energy once potential and which would pre- 
sently be used up if it did not result in the acquisition of 
fresh energy from the world outside the plant. In the 
work of making the stuff by light the living plant makes 
an organic effort. The living soul makes a living effort 
in response to the soul’s light. 

Great is the cost and great the effort. Nothing can 
come of nothing. Nothing can be secured without cost. 
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Only sacrifice is fruitful. And this follows from a con- 
sideration of the kind of work that must be done, the 
kind of stuff that must be built. The work is, say, to 
undo injustice, to build the frame of truth, to weave, as 
we said at the beginning of our reflections, the delicate 
fabric of peace. Only justice can reverse injustice ; and 
justice is painful, at least to the former injurer and 
sometimes to the injured as well. 

When the slaves were freed it was not only the owners 
who suffered. Indeed they suffered least; for it was 
a third power! that paid the cost. But the victims of 
oppression were faint without their bonds: for bondage 
had made them unfit for freedom. 

Only at a great cost can we obtain for others the 
freedom of which they have been robbed : only at a great 
price can we obtain freedom from the curse their serfdom 
is to us. 

And the beginning of the price is the confronting of 
truth. : 

For the light we speak of is not material but, in the 
widest and noblest sense, intellectual. It enlightens no 
other retina than the mind and conscience. Its arrival 
is knowledge, judgement, conviction. He—for we turn 
from the figure to the reality—He will convince the world 
of sin. | 

The physical sensorium may in cases suffer nothing 
from the impact of material light, and the mental 
sensorium is refreshed by the illumination of beauty, by 
the vision of divine compassion. But the same mental 
sensorium can but be pained in the conviction of wrong 
that calls for remedy. Darkness meant self-satisfaction. 
In the manifestation of the unsatisfactory is sorrow: 
and that also is the work of the one light, but only a 
beginning of its work. For, in the result, the darkness 

1 The British taxpayer. 
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is transformed so as to_partake of the character of light. 
“‘ For whatsoever is manifested is light ’’.1 

Moreover that unseen and noiseless analysis of the 
atmosphere which physically in the light-bathed plant 
is the acquisition of stuff and the separation of other 
elements, is in the moral sphere the voluntary trying of 
all things, the painful holding fast to what is good, the 
painful eschewing of evil: the costly abandonment of what 
is good in itself but has become evil in exclusive possession. 
It is that selling of all and giving to the poor which is the 
condition precedent of perfection. 

Even in those spiritual experiences where the face of 
God silently shining transforms without labour the heart 
that knew its evil: even in those human anticipations 
and types of this experience where a sound companion- 
ship uplifts the life and remoulds the character : even here 
as in that other and more wonderfu! friendship between 
the spirit of man and the Spirit of God, though the 
sacrifice is for the time veiled, as it were, under sacra- 
mental forms (as when the wafer and the cup signify and 
convey in fruit the aweful act of love on Calvary), yet 
the inward part is there: the sacrifice, though veiled, is 
not uncostly ; and, as of old it had an accomplishment 
or a new beginning in the naked tragedy of the Passion, 
so afterwards it will be retranslated into the groans, the 
labour, the bloody sweat, even the shameful scourging 
and the bitter Cross of a personal agony. 

Certainly only when there is the will, however shrink- 
ing, for the agony will the sacramental ecstasy have its 
true effect. 

This effect is variously seen in various men. There 


1 Eph. v. 13. Wav yap 76 pavepovjpevoy pas cor. Vulgate, Omne enim 

- quod manifestatuy lumen est. Cf. ver. 8 re yap mote oxdros, vov BE pas ev 

Kupiw, ““ ye were sometimes darkness . . .’’, and see the commentaries 
of Armitage Robinson anu Gore on the text. 
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are differences of vocation in the hidden life and in its 
results. 

Some are called to an energetic service in Church or 
State, with light enough for their feet and for the path ; 
and much that works within them unknown even to 
themselves. 

In others it is meant that the strength inspiring the 
heart of a man’s heart should not be wholly hidden, 
should be known and even named. 

The man of prayer is marked not by this that the 
source of his strength is hidden. Of all men this is true. 
Of all men, and of the contemplative with the rest, the 
life is for the most part hidden. But the contemplative 
has this for characteristic, that what is in all men 
hidden is in him not indeed unhidden but still in part and 
in some degree, disclosed. If he is called ‘mystic’, it 
should be because what once was altogether secret, is by 
him and through him partly revealed. He has entered 
into the secret and disclosed it. His life is hid with Christ 
in God. But Christ Who is his life begins already to 
appear, and Christ’s man begins to appear along with his 
Saviour and Lord. 

It is of great importance that men of this vocation 
should not be driven from their proper course. Their 
souls and minds are of a delicate complexion and they 
are easily moved, especially if they have begun to be 
humble, by the warning of older and churchly greater 
men that they are missing the normal exhaustions of 
service, the humdrum agonies of penance. We old 
people should be watchful lest with a little store of maxims 
we preach down a brother’s heart. For these men taste 
a discipline we shall not rise to, and by such the life-blood 
of the Church’s faith is fed. They need encouragement, 
for they must exercise a God-given courage; and the 
Divine gifts are ministered in human fellowship. It is 
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only in courageous ‘self-dedication that they are safe, 
but by dedication to the light they are conformed to the 
strength of holiness and find calmness and clear reason- 
ableness when fancy and conceit reap confusion. Dante 
reports—so I venture to read a difficult passage—that 
in his highest degree of vision he would have been be- 
wildered ! by the living light had his eyes been at all turned 
from tt, and for this very reason he was emboldened to 
gaze steadily upon that light so that the gazer’s aspect 
was united with the Infinite greatness.? 


I come to the end of a short opportunity long and 
anxiously prepared for. 

If I have not spoken with the clearness necessary for 
an argument, I have spoken with as much freedom as 
befits me, of the great mystery of the life of faith, the 
revealing love of the Eternal whose tabernacle and delight 
is with the sons of men, whose chosen palace is built of 
human souls. He heals by shining and saves by being 
seen. He is more ready to hear than we to pray, more 
ready to be found than we to seek, to open the door than 
we to knock. 

If, of these possibilities of Divine compassion and 
human capacity, we speak words not simple to every ear, 


1 It is difficult to find an English word with the vigour of smavrrito. 
‘ Dazed and lost ’ is what it means. 
2 Con valore infinito: see 2 Cor. iii. 18; Paradiso, Canto xxxiii. 
76-84 : 
Io credo, per l’acume ch’io soffersi 
Del vivo raggio, ch’io sarei smarrito, 
Se gli occhi miei da lui fossero aversi. 
E mi ricorda ch’io fui pit ardito 
Per questo a sostener tanto, ch’ io giunsi 
L’aspetto mio col valore infinito. 
O abbondante grazia, ond’ io presunsi 
Ficcar lo viso per la luce eterna, 
Tanto, che la veduta vi consunsi ! 
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gwvayra ovveroiow, yet the apprehension we appeal to 
is not the apprehension of acuteness but the receptive 
power of the humble spirit, the preparations of a contrite 
heart. 

If I have said less than I need, I have said more than 
I ought. It ill becomes a voice from so dark a heart to 
- proclaim the power of light. 

There are some here who will speak one day with better 
warrant. My sons, you need not taste of death till you 
have seen the Kingdom of God coming in power, till you 
have seen the Son of Man in His sovereignty. You shall 
see, and you shall tell. Only believe. 


May the inexhaustible mercy grant to me—as to all 
who know their need, or know it not—the grace to walk 
as if I believed in Him, to live as if I loved Him, until the 
day dawn and the day-star arise in our hearts. 
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‘The Kingdom of God cometh not with 
Observation’ 


- Pace 26, Note 1. 


S. Lk, xvii. 20. Odx épyerar 7 Bacircia tod Oeod pera wapary- 


pyoews. 


Doubtless there is a coming of the Kingdom that is known 
only by spiritual discernment; and I had almost printed the 
text as authority for belief in this coming, when Father 
Puller gave me from his ample stores fresh evidence that 
an imperceptible coming is not taught by these words in 
S. Luke; that, on the contrary, they really mean that the 
coming will be manifest. To appreciate the special evidence 
one must recall the passage and its context. 

The words as they come to us might mean either that the 
coming of the Kingdom will be so little public that it is not 
open to observation, or that it will be so little private that 
careful inquiry and investigation are not needed for its dis- 
covery. That is to say, they might mean either that the 
coming will be secret-or that it will not be secret. 

In the absence of guidance from the Greek, which was 
doubtless intended to represent accurately the original words,’ 
it would be difficult to choose between these interpretations 
although they are exactly opposed. 

The choice would be guided by a reader’s sense of the 
general bearing of the section. The section as a whole, 
including the Pharisee’s question (but I return to this later), 
seems to refer to the then future coming of the Kingdom 
in completed power ; not to its then past arrival in the person 
of the King; nor to its gradual advent, by ‘spiritual’, sacra- 
mental, and moral processes, in the minds and in the society 
of believers. 

With one most important exception—For behold the King- 
dom of God is among (or within) you—to be presently con- 


1 The Peshitta does not solve our question. 
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sidered, all the sayings in the section, without interruption 
or contrast, seem to look forward and to look to an event. 
“When cometh the Kingdom?” “Neither shall they say 
(in the future), Behold, here or there.” Days will come 
when the faithful will desire in vain to see one of 
the days of the Son of Man. A future condition is 
predicted. Certain people will then say, Behold here or 
behold there ; and the faithful are forbidden to follow these 
directions ; and this because the coming will be in the highest 
degree manifest. Then follows, as in S. Matt. xxiv, 27, the 
parallel of the lightning beginning in one quarter of the sky 
and flashing to the opposite quarter; and in both these 
Gospels (S. Matt. xxiv, 28 and S. Luke xvii. 37), the image 
of the eagles adds the teaching that the place of meeting can- 
not be missed by those concerned to be there. 

With the great exception already mentioned, all the words 
point to a future and manifest event. (But see below on 
a possible division.) 

Can we then in ovx épyerar.. . wera rapatrnpyocews find any 
confirmation of the view that “with observation” means 
“secretly” and “ not with observation ” means “not secretly” ? 

The word zaparipyois is not found in the New Testament ex- 
cept in this place, nor in the LXX.1_ The verb zaparypéw comes 
six times in the New Testament; four times in the Gospels, once 
in Acts, and once in S. Paul. In the last place (“Ye observe 
days”’, Gal. iv. 10) there is perhaps the sense of scrupulous or 
anxious observance, but more probably of observance simply.” 

In the five earlier places apa. has always the sense of 
a careful, jealous, and (as it happens) hostile, watching. The 
six passages are S. Mark iii. 2, S. Luke vi. 7, S. Luke xiv. 4 
(they watched Him); S. Luke xx. 20 (they watched Him and 
sent spies); Acts ix. 24 (they watched the gates day and night 
to kill Paul); and Gal. iv. ro. 

Except in Acts the Latin Vulgate has observare in all six 
places, and in our text cum observatione. 


1 It comes in Aq. of Exod. xii. 42, in place of mpopuAann, ‘‘(a night) to be 
much observed ”’. 

2 Josephus (Antiquitates, 3, 5, 5, and 14, 10, 25, uses mapatnpew of obser- 
ving weeks and the Sabbath—zsiv rav caBBarwy jpépay —in the sense (Thayer’s 
Grimm) of ‘neglecting nothing requisite to the religious observance ”. 
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The first five passages suggest that S. Luke xvii. 20 means 
that the coming needs for’its detection no exact questioning 
or anxious watch, as it would if it were likely to pass unnoticed. 
It will be like an illumination of the whole sky, like the quarry 
to which the birds, as if infallibly, assemble. 

It is still possible to take the words by themselves to teach 
an imperceptible approach; and Grinfield, in his Schola 
Hellenistica, commenting on the place, says guid significat hoc 
in loco dict nequit e scriptoribus Graects. 

But—and this is the occasion of my note—Father Puller 
has shown me a Greek Patristic writer who gives no uncer- 
tain guidance, not indeed directly about the text, but about 
the meaning of pera zaparnpyoews. For what a Patristic 
passage of uncertain date is worth it is decisive for. the sense 
Ssetret.. 

In the 97th of the Quaestiones ad Antiochum Ducem given 
among the Spurta of S. Athanasius are these words?: dAdo 
Tod Kpipa TOD meTa TapaTypHTEws ApapTavovTos Tapa TOV avatoxtv- 
Tws €avToV TH apapria. éxdiddvTa. 

Here sinning pera zaparnpjocews is favourably contrasted 
with sinning dvacytvrws; and since the latter qualification 
means “with shameless disregard of appearances ”, the former 
must mean “secretly” or at least ‘with the precaution of 
a man who tries to escape detection”. There would not be 
much to choose between a man who “abandons himself 
shamelessly to sin” and a man who transgresses “in such 
a manner that he can be watched with the eyes” (Thayer’s 
Grimm). 

That the words 7rév dvaicytvtws Krk. may not be supposed 
to refer only to the frequency or immoderate character of 
wrongdoing and not to its openness, it may be noted that 

1 Thayer’s Grimm translates pera naparnpycews ‘in such a manner that it 
can be watched with the eyes, i.c. in a visible manner”; and the negative 
ov épx. would give us ‘‘the Kingdom cometh not visibly ”. 

2 Opp. S. Athanasii, Tom ii, p. 238. Benedictine edition. Patavii, 
1777. With respect to the date of the passage it is to be noted that the 
Quaestiones, once only 35 in number and later 41, grew to a collection of 136, 
librartis novas quaestiones semper addentibus (De Montfaucon in the edition 
quoted, p. 201). The date of the 97th therefore lies within wide limits. 
But whoever wrote it expected it to be understood, and in the scarcity of 


other instances of pera m. his use of it is important. (The few instances in 
the genuine works of S. Athanasius on the whole support what is here said.) 
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another part of the same disagreeable Quaestio points the 
contrast between rare and habitual bad conduct. Even if we 
translate pera 7. “discreetly” or, with the Benedictine editor, 
cum aliqua observatione, we do not get much nearer to cum 
praevio apparatu, cum pompa externa militum (Cornelius a 
Lapide x /oc.), or “with outward show” (A. V. margin), or to 
making the sentence mean that the coming is inconspicuous. 

This passage then decidedly encourages us to equate “not 
with observation” with ‘‘not in secret or obscurity”; and 
the reading of our Text as meaning that the Kingdom comes 
not secretly or unobserved. 

There is a coming that is unobserved of the world, and 
with this the answer to S. Jude’s question is concerned (John 
xiv. 22). But the coming here spoken of will be known to all. 

What then are we to say of the words that so soon follow, 
“For the Kingdom of God is among you”? Must not these 
words at least refer to an arrival already accomplished but 
undetected and unsuspected? Are they not parallel to dpa 
épbacer éd’ tpas 7 Baoreia (Luke xi. 20, “the Kingdom .. . is 
come upon x ”)? And must they not govern the 7 eer 
tion of ot épxerau xrd. ? 

There is a way of escape from the conclusion as er 
but it is a way few will be ready to take. It is to read the 
words idov... év7és as part of the foretold utterance of those 
who will say, “ Behold here”’, in fact as following otde épotow. 
This would make the foretold false teaching run “Lo here, 
lo there; for the Kingdom of God is among you or in your 
society”. It would be the utterance of men who, like the 
false teachers recorded by St. Paul (2 Thess. ii, 2), cry “ We 
are already in the day of the Lord, the Kingdom is among 
you unperceived, and we are in a position to disclose its 
whereabouts—in the desert, in the secret chambers ” (Matt. 
Xxiv. 26). 

Such a transference of the words (i8ov ... évrés) will seem an 
intolerable expedient to all but those who accept the generally 
futurist sense of the section taken as a whole. Everything 
depends upon reading that section deliberately and asking 
oneself whether it can be divided in purpose. 

I think myself that the futurist character belongs to the 
whole section, in spite of the fact that the beginning (vv. 20- 
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21) belongs to a conversation with Pharisees, and the rest 
(vv. 22-37) to the instruction of Disciples. It has been argued 
that the Pharisees are the last people to whom it could be said 
that the Kingdom was within or among them. I am not 
sure that the argument is safe. It is also reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Pharisees, habitually looking for external 
religious events, were the proper recipients of teaching about 
a Kingdom within the heart or hidden in Israel. 

But this suggestion does not relieve us of difficulty if pera 
maparnpycens really does mean not “ publicly” but “secretly”, 
If this is so, we are led again to recognize the unity of teaching 
in the whole section, and to some fresh attribution of ido 
yap... évrds, or else to a somewhat different interpretation of 
the words. 

The two verses might teach that the Kingdom cometh not 
in such a way that it must be carefully sought out. It will be 
plain to see, neither shall they say “‘ Here, there”’, for already 
the Kingdom that is to come exists among us, and we might 
already see it and learn its nature and laws. Those who 
begin now to see it (S. John iii. 3) will not fail to know when 
it comes, But such a reading is difficult. 

We who are unalterably attached to the idea of a Kingdom 
founded afresh in the Incarnation, established in power at the 
Cross, and not only destined to come at “the End”, but already 
growing in the growing allegiance of wills to God—those who 
are most jealous of any infringement upon this conception, or 
any separation of the Christian hope from ‘common’ human 
life and real social improvement, will be the most careful not to 
support or illustrate their belief with a text which may not be 
appropriate to this part of the truth, but to that other coming 
described by prophetic history in such words as “At mid- 
night there was a cry made, Behold, the bridegroom cometh ”, 
and “ When the Son of Man shall come in His glory... then 
shall He sit upon the throne of His glory”. 

The present work of Grace in the Church is, in the deepest 
sense, one with the work of Christ at His coming. The glow: 
of loye in mortal hearts belongs to the one fire from heaven, and 
if it increases, is it not because our salvation is nearer than 
when first we believed? What seems to grow from below 
always descends. from above. I believe that there is an im- 
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perishable truth in the prediction “ We shall meet the Lord in 
the air” ; and that the mortal life raised by the Spirit, and in 
the growing exercise of human will released by Christ, towards 
the height of freedom and righteousness, is destined to be 
met and welcomed by the very Love descending “from 
heaven ”’, which has animated all the Godward pilgrimage of 
the world. 

But still, we speak in terms too low of Christ’s coming 
when we speak of it as accomplished; and we then empty of 
meaning such words as these addressed to Israelites in 
Solomon’s Porch by S. Peter (Acts ili. 19-21): “ Repent ye 
therefore, and turn again, that your sins may be blotted out, 
that so there may come seasons of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord; and that he may send the Christ who 
hath been appointed for you, even Jesus: whom the heaven 
must receive until the times of restoration of all things... .” 
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Passages from S. Clement of Alexandria 


$1. Pace 104, Note I. 


Suvegdrrrer 82 4 ypadhy ro Lémvpov ris Wuxis Kal ovvreiver 70 
oixelov Spa mpos Ocwpiay taxa pév tL Kat évtBeioa olov 6 éyKevtpiCov 
yewpyos 70 8& évudpxov dvaxwotca. wohAoi yap ev juiv Karé. TOV 
Geiov ardcrodov dabevels kal &ppworos Kal Kopavrat tkavoi. Strom., 
wie. 1; Cap, 15) Potter, p. 32. 

Holy Scripture influences the soul in two ways. It gives 
what the soul has not and animates what the soul already 
has. For one thing, it kindles in the soul a life-fire that 
never burned before and, besides, it directs to the contempla- 
tion of heavenly light that eye of the soul which is designed 
to receive the vision and to which the vision is homely and 
acceptable (oixeiov dupa’). You may say that in the action 

1 Oiseiov dupa. oixeios, familiaris, hasa correlating force. The oixetoy Oupa 
answers to the olxefov as (see § 2). The eye is at home in the vision, and 
the vision is “full homely” to the eye, which arrives at its own health when 
it is exercised and satisfied by the Light. ; 
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first named Scripture introduces an entirely new gift as the 
farmer does to the soil when he sets the seed in it; and in 
the second action Scripture rouses to activity a life the soul 
possessed before. For, as the divine Apostle teaches, even 
among us who have received the gift of grace many are 
weak and sickly and not a few sleep.? 


§ 2. PacE 104, NoTE 2. 


In the text the contrast is made too strong, and the use of 
Plato in this place is not a good instance of St. Clement’s un- 
fastidious and ranging curiosity. For in his quotation 
from the ‘ Laws’ he is urging what is now called ‘mysticism’, 
that is the application of the soul, whenever is has been 
blinded or bewildered by derived teaching, to the true, real, 
and underived light, which even in the written word manifests 
what is not, and never can be, written. Let the thirsty, says 
Isaiah, go to the springs; and Solomon gives us, Drink from 
thine own vessels; and Plato, who drew his wisdom from the 
Hebrews, bids the farmer refrain from taking water out of 
another’s channels until he has first digged in his own land 
right down to the virgin soil and found no water there. 

"Orem Se arnpBdrvta Kak tpopy te Kai SiwdacKkadia Td THs Wuy7s 
dupa. mpds TO oixeiov POs Badi<éerw, éxt THv dAnOaav TH eyypadus TA 
dypada dyrodvoav: Oi dupavres ropeverbe ef Vdwp, ‘Hoaias Eyer, Kat 
IItve tdara dd ody dyyeiwv, 6 YodrAopav rapawel. ey yodv Tots 
Népos 6 e& “EBpaiwy pidcoogos TAdrwv Kedever tods yewpyovs pi} 
erapdetoor pnd AawBdvew Vdwp Tap Erepwv eday pi) zpdTEpov 
épigavres rap’ airSv axpi THs tapbeviov KaAovpevys diPdpov etpwor 


tHv ynv. Strom., Lib. I, Cap. i; Potter, p. 321. 


§ 3. Pace 108, Nore 1. 

Otrws od tov Adyov amreivat Tod Gvpmociov d6pOds av tis BovAy- 
Gein, ob88 poxataxoipie abrov Tov mpdéewv émuirydedoar av Kahds® 
GAN ob88 adicracbai wore Svvycera Tov oixeiwy 6 Adyos abrod ob 
av kabevS@pev’ Kat yap ert tov ixvov rapakAyréov’ Tedela yap 7 copia, 
Oelwv ota Kal dvOpwrive rpaypdrov émoriun, éumrepraBotca Te 
dda, Kar’ éxeivo Kal? 0 av emicxorp tiv avOpdéruv d&yéAyv, Téxvn 
yiverat epi Biov' kal ravry dvr cvprdpertw ed’ dcov Brodper, det 7d 
idwov épyov éxteAodoa, wv evgwiav.  Paed. Il. ii; Potter, p. 181. 


ar Cor xis: 
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§ 4. PaGE 105, Note 1. 


The extracts that follow are only offered as a gentle 
suggestion of the relentless realism of Paedagogus and of an 
insatiable interest in the features of life which might surprise 
a modern piety, but which is so maturally combined in the 
Saint with his ardour for the heavenly vision. A modern 
thinks it strange that the seer should be more than earnestly 
opposed to the shaving of any Christian man. But St. 
Clement believed that this point of toilet belonged to conduct. 
And the two great realities for the thorough-going Disciple 
are the highest wisdom and the daily walk. Between these 
two is a whole world of notions important only as they serve 
the highest and the humblest activities of man—the knowledge 
of God and the conduct of life. 

The following passages, then, are given to illustrate with 
some mild examples the text on pp. 104 ff. 


On Manners and Table-manners. 


Tiva xpi) wapapvAdrrecOar tors doreiws cvpPioivras; Paed., 


Lib. II, Cap. vii, § 53; Potter. p, 200. 


Of Posture. Ei 8) Kai xabeCowro, pr évaddAdE rh wide éxdvrwv' 
pnd? pv Odrepov roiv pypoiv Oarépw emipepdvtwv, 7) THY xEipa TO 
yevely Srepeddovtov. “Ayevves yap ph pépew abrdv, Kat rodro 
KaTnyopn.a Tod véov. ib., § 54; Potter, p. 201. 

The aim ts calmness and dignity. 

"Exel réAos jiv 9 arapagia. ib., § 58; Potter, 203. 
Kaédrov yap 6 Xpiotiovds jpeplas Kal jyovxias Kai yaArjvys 
kat eipyvys oixeios €orw. ib., § 60; Potter, p. 204. 

Silence, moderation in speech, and gentleness of voice. 

Silence is the virtue of women; prudent speech of men; 
even the tone of the voice is worthy of care. 

Sddpovos 88 cal 16 év rH povy peperpypévov.... ib. § 59; 
Potter, 203. 

Loquacity. Tév yoiv prvdpwv kabdrep tov traAqv trodnudrwv, 
Ta pev GAda bd THs Kakias KaTaTérpurrae pov7y 8 ) yA@ooa 
mepirecreras eis BAGByv. ib., § 59; Potter, p. 204. 

2743 pd 
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The Crown of Thorns. The Lord’s crown signifies ourselves 
who once were fruitless, but are woven about Him through 
the Church of which He is the Head. It is a type of 
faith, joy, danger; of faith because it is of stout wood, of 
joy because a coronal, of danger by reason of the thorns. 
“For there is no approach to the Word without blood ; 
ovde yap dvauwtt mpocievac TG Adyw &eorw. It is a prophecy 
of our Crown of righteousness, for it is a symbol of the 
Lord’s victorious work whereby we eat grapes from that 
Thorn that was the Burning Bush.” ib., § 73; Potter, 213. 


Of the Different Ointmenis, the Susinian made of lilies, the 
Narcissinian, the Myrsinian, and that refrigerating unguent 
that is madeofroses. Paed., Lib. II, Cap. viii, § 76; Potter, 
p. 216. 


Sleep. The chapter on sleep (Paed., Lib. 11, Cap. ix) iseminent 
in the mingling of prosaic with ‘spiritual’ reflections, 
The bed must not be soft, nor the frame carved. And, since 
we ought to rise in the night, a lamp must be burning. 
For we sleep as men ready for sudden waking. Weare 
possessors and children of the light, and he who has the 
light at home, is apt to watch. 6 d& 1d das Exwr eypyyope. 
The desirer of virtue—I repeat only scattered phrases 
from a great and eloquent passage—sleeps only as long 
as is necessary; éypryope xpdvov &s wXeiorov. For sleep 
comes aS an exciseman to snatch half our store of life; 
and the oppression of sleep is like death that cuts off our 
light; but we turning inward upon ourselves receive the 
streams of light that is light indeed with the eyes of the 
hidden man. T90 oty dés rotro of Tod dwrds Tod dAnOwod viol 
pay GroxXclowpev Ovpate, evdov Se cis Huds arootpavavtes rod 
Kexpuppevov Tas ders avOpdrov dwricavres xtX. Paed., Lib, 
II, Cap. ix, § 80; Potter, pp. 218-19. 


Then, after almost grotesque descriptions of the small 
miseries of sleep, he turns again to the sleepless Word. 
They who have this treasure must not pass all night in 
unconsciousness. They watch unto a communion of 
Prayer. 


> \ ‘ td y ‘\ » ¥ ‘ 2 p* 
Od yap xp7) zavvixiov evdew Tobs Evorxoy Exovtas Tov Adyov Tov 
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> 4 
eypyyopov, emeyepréov dé vwi«Twp, padiora Sore at iHpépar 


P0ivovew. ib., § 81; Potter, p. 2I9. 


Of such days fading into a new light it may be said that 
dying they leave their souls behind. 


APPENDIX III 
S. Clement’s Hymn Xrop.ov TWdédwv 


PacE 106, Note 1. 


My own difficulty in finding S. Clement when travelling, 
or in carrying his works about, makes me add here the great 
Hymn associated with his name. 


"Tpvos Tob cwtHpos Xpiorod Tod 
aytov Kijpevtos. 
Yropuov THAWY adadv 
\ > /, > lol 
arepov épviOwy arAavav, 
olak, undv arpeKys 
‘ > lal fal 
Tony apvav BacitAiKav 
‘ ‘ 3 a 
Tous covs adeXeis 
qaidas dyerpov 
aivety dyiws 
tpvely adddws 
akdkos oTopacw 
tA « / vs 
maidwy yyytopa Xpirrov. 
Baotred dyiwv 
Adye Tavdapdtwp 
matpos vpictou 
Tg / 
goptas mpvTav 
OTHpLy LA TOV 
aiwvoxapés, 
Bporéas yeveds 
catnp Ino, 
ToyunVY apoTnp 
m” , 
ola ordp.ov 
TTEpOV OvpavLoV 
Tavayous Toipv7s, 
pd2 
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GAtEd pleporrwv 

Tov cwlopéevwv 

meayous kakias 

ixOds dyvois 

KUpatos €xOpod 

yAvKepa Con deAcalov. 

qyod tpoBdtwv 

NoyiKGy Toupyy, 

ayve WOU 

Baoircd Taidwv averddwv" 

ixvia Xpiorovd 

680s ovpavia 

Aéyos dévaos 

pas atdvov 

éXéous 177} 

pextyp dperns 

cepvy Born 

Oedv Spvovvrwy Xpioré “Tyood 

yada otpdyiov 

pacrov yAvKEepav 

vippys Xapirwv 

codias THs ons exOALBopevov 

ol vntriaxot 

dradois oTdpactv 

aritaddAdpevoe 

OnAjs oyusts 

avevpat Sporepa 

epmrimTAGLevot 

aivous apeXets 

DEVOUS ATPEKELS 

Bactrct Xpior@ 

pa bors doiovs 

Lans didaxns 

peArrwpev OfL00 

peArwpev ardOs 

maida KpaTepov 

xopos eipyvys 

ol xpioTdyovot 

Acds cdppwv 

WadAwpev Gpod Hedy cipyvys. 
The Hymn follows. Paed., Lib. III; Potter, pp. 312-13. 
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APPENDIX IV 


“The Day of the Lord” and ‘the Kingdom” 
in S. Paul 


PacE 154, Nore 2. 


In the Epistles “The day of the Lord” is always in the 
future (Rom. ii. 16; 1 Cor. i. 8; 1 Cor. iii. Tas Eon ves; 
t Thess. v. 2). 

Equally future and equally in time are “ that day ” (2 Thess. 
i, 10; 2 Thess. ii. 2; 2 Tim. i. 12); “the day of redemp- 
tion” (Eph. iv. 30); and “the day of Jesus Christ” (Phil. i. 
6, 10; Phil; ti. 16). 

In correspondence with the expectant-historical temper 
are Phil. iii. 20 (“We look for a Saviour”) and perhaps 
2 Thess. iii. 5 (“The patient waiting for Christ”). 

2 Thess. ii. 2 is noticed in the text of p. 38. Not only is 
“the day” a matter of event, but it is even conditioned by 
other events as necessary antecedents to it. . 

It is a familiar fact that the kingdom is seldom named 
by St. Paul; only once in our Epistle (Eph. v. 5), and never 
in the other Epistles of Light, viz. the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and the Epistle to the Philippians. 

Of thirteen places where the kingdom is named, five speak 
of inheriting, that is becoming possessors of the kingdom. 
These are 1 Cor. vi. 9 and ro (“the wicked shall not inherit ”) 
and rt Cor. xv. 50 (‘flesh and blood cannot inherit”), 
announcing (1) a judicial, and (2) a natural, exclusion from 


1 Thy bropovny rod Xpiorod, patientia Christi, ‘‘ the patience of Christ”’ RV. 
The words are now usually taken to refer to the patience Christ possesses 
or bestows. But Bishop Lightfoot, in a note on S. Ignatius, Romans, x. 3 
(év imopory ‘Ingod), says that the meaning there and in 2 Thess, iii. 5 is most 
probably ‘“‘the patient waiting for Christ’? ; and he compares 1 Thess. i, 3 
(ris bmopovis THs €AmiSos Tov Kupiov). A subject running through both the 
Thessalonian Epistles is the temper and behaviour befitting people who 
expect the coming of Christ. In Rom. viii. 25, there is the same recom- 
mendation of patience through hope. We wait (v. 23) for the redemption of 
our bodies, and ‘‘if we hope for that we see not, then we do with patience 
wait for it”. Nowthis patiently awaited redemption of the body comes with 
the coming of Christ (Phil. iii, 21). 
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this possession. Gal. v. 21 and Eph. v. 5 speak of the 
exclusion of evil-doers ; and the fifth place (2 Thess. i. 5) of 
being made worthy of the kingdom. 

Of the other passages, one (2 Tim. iv. 18) speaks of being 
. brought safe to Christ’s future heavenly kingdom (cdce 
eis THV BactAclav avtod rHv éxovpdaviov) ; and one (1 Thess. ii. 12) 
of being called to God’s kingdom and glory. 

The last might refer to a present kingdom, and so might 
Col. i. 13 (“translated into the kingdom”), and Col. iv. 11 
(“workers with me unto the kingdom”). But the other 
passages suggest that the note of futurity should be read 
in these also. 

Rom. xiv. 17 (“the kingdom is not eating and drinking ”’) 
and 1 Cor. iv. 20 (“the kingdom is not in word”), are con- 
cerned with the nature of the kingdom; and 1 Cor. xv. 24 
’ exhibits it as redemptive and destined to be merged in the 
sovereignty of God. ° 

On the whole the note of futurity, or of a futurity of 
completion, is emphatic in the teaching about the kingdom 
given in the Epistles. 

In Acts this note is not emphatic, though it is not excluded ; 
that is to say, the references are not inconsistent with the 
conception of a kingdom present or imminent, but they are 
also not inconsistent with the conception of a kingdom in 
a still definitely removed future. | 

At Rome S. Paul announced or “ testified” the kingdom ; 
(Acts xxvili. 21, 23); at Iconium he declared it must be entered 
through tribulation. Such expressions are not out of harmony 
with the way of speaking about the kingdom in so far as it has 
arrived to which we are accustomed in the Gospels—as for 
example in S. Matt. xiii. 41, though this Gospel is for the 
most part futurist. 

In both these last-noticed words attributed to S. Paul, as 
also in the reported preaching of Philip (Acts viii. 12), the 
kingdom is represented as spiritual but none the less objective. 
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